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Hut, to return to the thread of our narrative. 
i fying accident ave Wolſey a diſtaſte 
16 ;ymington; and the death of his patron, 
the marquis of Porſet, which happened ſhort- 
I after, finally determined him to leave it. It 
does not 3 how he diſpoſed of himſelf, 


the next ſituation we find him in, is, that of 


recommended | himſelf by bis own aſſis | 


reverend prelate, and by his means the name 
of Wolfey was for the firſt time mentioned at 
rhe court of Rome; the pope, at the arc- 
biſhop's requeſt, granting his chaplain a di-. 


2 in thoſe days appeared very ſingular. How- 
reaped from his connection with Dr. Dean, 


he was again | foon obliged to look out for an- 5 
. other patron. _ | 
PN man of true parts, and proportionable in WW 
is ſeldom diſappointed in any views on ; 
25 he OO the whole firength of his un- 
| aal, | 


"27 


played. Sir John Nephant was an old man, in 


may ſuppoſe, previouſly 


nary order, {kill, and fidelity; and upon Fir 


| ; * N = 2 * 4 " WW. : 7 C j 7 5 : ; 
days in the coun he recommen 
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Now a new ſcene N Wolley, began 


FH. 1 
ed to his talents, 


to act a part much better adapted this talents, 
though very different from any he had hitherto. - 
„ þ 8 | 4 3 3 FLY 4 „ 5 : "oF 
want of ſome perſon able to relieve him from the, Þ 
heavy load of government; and being, as we. 
acquainted. with his. _ 


bilities, he_made very little diffi. , 1 


— * * ol 
* K 


a | 


chaplain's | Ut 1 
culty of committing every thing to his care. * Þ 
and management. Wolley by no means or. 
feited the great truſt repoſed in him; he dit 


— 


charged the office of governor, with extraordi=. _ 
John's being, at his own requelt, called home,. 2 
when be retired to paſs. the remainder. of his 


25 r 
N 2 3 1 
3 


— 


5 * 


4 


. znrrun rtorhnen, 
in a een 1 
as a fe ward of Bs faithful Abiele, ha his” 
Atisfaftion of ſeeing him inrolled among the 
number of royal chaplains. 


Thus Wolſey at laſt caſt anchor in his de- 


teas rt; and he did not ſeruple to ſay, 
that there were no advantages, however great, 
which he did not expect in conſequence of that 
event, However, as he knew that a bare 
ee at court was not ſufficient to ſecure 
& man's future fortune, without a peculiar in- 
tereſt among the courtiers, he ee out 
ſuch as were moſt acceptable to the king ; and 
paid his devoirs with ſuch ſucceſs to Fox biſhop 
-of Wincheſter, and Sir Thomas Lovel, the 
then reigning favourites; that in a little time 
he was conſidered by, every body as a 1221 
man; nor was it long before the friends whic 
| he had made by his addreſs were enabled to 
thew' their readineſs to ſerve him 
In the year 1513. the emperor Maximilian 
1 arrived in Germany, king Henry recol- 
- lefted. an agreement which he Fad made with . 
the late Philip of Spain, about eſpouſing his 
fiſter Margaret, and then ſeemed e to 
conſummate the intended marriage: but as there 
were ſome previous points to be ſettled RO. 
the emperor, .it 4g? him upon enquiring after 


1 1 To "prop er perſon to ſend as his Am baff or, in 


be to conclude matters. Wolſey's office 
Ha given him frequent opportunities of being 
in the king's preſence; he had even, upon 
ſome as contrived to attract his majeſty's 
EO notice : 2 


2 . 


CARDIN — * 


notice: he was no ſooner mentioned therefotgby - 
Fox and Lovel, as one excellently; qualified-to o 
perform the ſervice Henry required, than he 
Ling commanded him immediately to be ſent 
Fon and on ſome private diſcourſe, being fully 
ſatisſied of his capacity, his diſpatches were 
ſpeedily- ordered, and on the next Sunday, at 
four o'clock” in the afternoons: he fey wot 
from Richmond;- at which 


then ke 6 e e ani 2 


But how was 7 fan 
than three days after, to {| 
ſent himſelf Babs him! Foo 1 rh had, | 
protracted his departure, he at firſt. | 
to reprove him for the dilatory execution: 
of his orders; but Wolſey informed him (as 
was really the caſe, through many favourable 


circumſtances which concurred in expediting: _ 1 


his journey) that he was juſt returned, fi 


Bruſſels, and had ſucceſsfully ſettled the ——_— 7 4 


ciation with which he was charged. % Ry 
ſaid the king, but, on ſecond thoughts I 
6 found ſomewhat had been omitted in your: 
“ inſtructions, and I ſent a meſſenger after; 

you, with fuller powers.“ To Which "hk 


replied, ** That he had indeed met the meſſen- 
* ger on the road in his return and receive! 

cc the powers his majeſty mentioned; but ha 
ing, during his ſtay at the imperial court? 


e preconceived the purport of them, and the 

_ «©. cloſe — — buſineſs bore with: *. 3 
1 majeſty's ſervice, he had: preſ : bs 7 
n 6 to recti W 


7 


ag Fj 
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Achse ae u mühake i in his commiſſion, 
. bum bir impl lored p 


The death of 0 VII. fork after hiteSn<! 


Fea was the reaſon why Wolſey received no 
mark of that monarch's good opinion, unleſs we 


reckon the deanry of Lincoln, and the place of 
almoner to the king: but the Bp;'6f Wincheſter 


tom that moment fedoubled his affection; and 


obſerving, upon the commencement of the next 


' reign/'thar'ths earl of Sutry flood tos Huch be- 


tween him and the throne, he introduced Wol-' 


ſey into the young king's familiarity, that he 


might rival er. nobleman in his inſinuating 
arts, and yet be content to act in the cabinet 


part ſubordinate to the perſon wio had pro- 
moted him. But here the biſhop was whetchedly 
miſtaken in his policy; for, in a little time, 


Wolſey gained ſo much onHenry's good graces, 
that he not only ſupplanted: Surry in his fa- : 
- your, dut Fox in his truſt and confidence. 


The youthful character of Henry VIII. is 


well known, which was as remarkable Dk | 


gaiety and-diffipation, as his maturer years 
were för ctuelty and injuſtice; and it ſeems to 
be upon this baſis; that Wolſey began to build 


$ . - 3s fortune; for being admitted to all the royal 


parties of pleaſure, he was ever the moſt face · 
ticus in compauy, and appeared ſtudious to 
Promote by a thouſand devices that mirth and 


JJC 
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TEE lo "for daring to er. 
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1 5 fm, which were ſo ſuftable to his maſter 
ER: age" and. inclination. But man 29 8 „ : 


"WW for his attendance on this 
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tributed to fix "ally in the King's oftcen a 


was, the grand expedition, . h, in the fich 

hs ar ef his reign, he led. in perſom againſt he 
ingdom of Frances” He committed che whñlle 

charge of fur and providing chat vaſt 1 


fleet and army to the almoner: and Wolſey, 
though the taſk tö him was new, and to any 
one muſt have been diſſieult, took it upon him 
without repining, to ſhew that he would: not 

ſcruple his ſovereign's commands in any thang,” 
The apparatus was ordered in che complenteſt 
manner, and the facceſs of Henry's atm ere 
traordinary: but an emperor of Germany, 

having received pay from, and ſerved under, 
a king of England; and the famous battle of 


Guinegate,- or Spurs, as it is generally-called;* 
| bedkie the French, in nr eng þ "made: 


more uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords; 


have rendered the events of this expedition too 


notorious to warrant a repetition here: yer we 
may not omit to mention, that Henry having 


laid fiege to, and taken Tournay, . = 1 


ferred che bichopric of that ſee on Wolſey, as 


watlike Tiiterprite ; and that, as ſoon a. 
his majeſty returned to England, after bdying* 
ſettled All affairs to his ſatis faction · n he 


tinent, he further diſtinguiſſed Wee 9 


by giving him the biſheprie af inen, gull 
then vacant by the death of Dr. 3 whoſe" 
goods Wolſey found a way to get into his hands: 
and great part of them, — JE 


— 
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Heftommd.on him, near Bridewellz though we 
_— fad that not long after his r the 
| archbiſhopric of York, he removed from thence 
to York. houſe now Whitehall, here *. >: | 
mained to the time of his declenonnn. 
We have already mentioned Henry's s ex- 
treme love of pleaſure, which: Wolſey was al- 
Ways induſtrious to ſtimulate; we ſhall, in this 
place, give a deſeription of one of the ſump- 
_  tupus eMeriinmemts he provided 6 for that mo- 
7 narch z. a8 it wHl- at once me Le dinal's 
|  Wagnilicence, and the gallantry of es days: . 
fo widely different ſrom what we ſee at preſent, 
Il have known the king (ſays Cavendiſh), come 
r ſuddenly to my lord cardinal's houſe in a maſk,. 
1 5 2 a dozen ieee dreſſed like ſhepherds 
—— in gold and ſilver tiſſue, having ſix torch- 
dees, beſides drummers and other attend- 
_— ants- © al ' maſked, and clothed in ſattin. His 
dre came by water, and r cdisteln at his 
RS - 425 veral cannon, which were placed 
—_ the, Purpoſe, being diſchargec 3 his 
— . brag del (who was then 8 at a banquet 
wich a great company of gentlemen and ladies) 
=P = — he knew nothing of the matter, ſent 
- _ His chamberlain to know 0 55 the firing of the 
glns meant. Now (fays Cavendiſh) che or- 
der of the. feaſt was as. follows: The tables 
ſet in the preſence chamber covered; my 
* . cardinal fitting under a rich canopy at the 
upper end, ata le by himſelf. Then there 
Were ſet a lady and a nobleman, a gentle; 


* enen. n he, tables? 


1 


<< 
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which fen ben contrived: by r 
Sands, lord chamberlain to the king, 
Sir Henry Guilfozd, his:majeſty's comprrli 
Then word was immediately brought the ear. 
dinal, that ſeveral "noble rangers were arriv- 
ed, who, as it was ſuppoſe 
baſſadors from ſome / up 
which, deſiring them to be dir —— 
the king and his company entered ths ny 


ber amidft:the nbiſe of drums and übes, Ad 4 | 


oing-by- two and two up to the cardinals 


ſeat, the whole band ſaluted him. Then the 9 


chamberlain, addreſſing the cardinal, faid; 
% Sir, Foraſmuch as theſe: trany ers cannot 


1 ſpeal Engliſh, they have'delired me to de- 


4 clare unto you, that having underſtand. 
66, ing of. this'your triumphant net, 


and 
lembly of ſueh a number of faif dimes? 5 
« « hy could do no leſs (under the ſupportä- 


tion of your grace) than. view ag well — 
incomparable beauties; as accompany 
% in mum- chance, and after that dance 21 
* them, ſo as to beget their better "acquaint. 


<« ance," And furthermore, they require ” iy 


your grace licence to-accompliſh chis ca 
f x coming. To which the 


2 4 


cardia : 
„ anſwered, That he den willing, and very wen 


content they ſhould do fo.” 


Then the maſkers went; and having 5 


all the ladies round; a gold cup wasuncoy 


; b one of them lle with crowns and the 2 


pieces of money 
ns Saha 
ban, 885 
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the ladies, winning from ſome, : and loſing s 
others; till cred: of that ſport, they again 
| Vent towards the cardinal, and pouring don 
their gold, which amounted to above two hun- 

5 dred crowns before him; At all,” cried his 
eminence; and throwing the dice,” won its 
at which, adds Cavendiſh, there was great joy. 

: 112 the eee to my lord chamberlain, 
ibs pray you tell theſe gentlemen, me 
eit ſeemeth that there ſhould be — 

e among them, that better déſerves to ſit i 
this place than I, to whom 1 ſhould gladly 

7 « ſurrender the lame, according ta my duty, 
if I knew him. Then my lord cham- 

berlain addreſſin himſelf to the company in 
French, returned to the cardinal, and fad, 


1 "Bo. Fe. Sir, they confeſs, Tenge, them is weh 
5 1 a noble perſonage, w if your grace ca 

point out from the reſt, he is contented s 
1 5 2 diſcleſe himſelf, and woue of your place. 


Upon this the cardinal good advice, 
went among them; at laſt, ſai rev It ſeem 
eth to me that the gentleman with the black - 
tes beard ſhould be 3 one I want. And with 
35 that he roſe out of his chair, and offered it to 


bim; but the cardinal was out; ſor the perſon 


to, whom he then offered his chair was Sir Ed- 


5 : : 5 ward Neville, z gentleman very genteel and 


3 * well made, 18 more 2 <4. his majeſtys 
Perſon than any other in the maſk. You! es 5 
_ he ſure this miſtake cauſed ſome' ſport. The 
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and Sir Edward! Nevillets, with much *. 
bruno was intreated by the whole company 
10 take his place But he made anſwer; c He 
OED firſt go and ſhift him.? And aeeord- 
bh ingly re tiring. mto the icardinal's bedehamber, 
wr 9 there was a great ſire, and evi „ . 
laid ready, he put on a magnificenthabi 
then coming again into tfle chamber ith his 
maſkers, who were all new dreſſed alſo he took 
his ſeat under the canopy; commandin oY | 
| body:ito ſit ſtill, as they had done before. 
During the king's abſence the former — Be 
vice: Chad been entirely removed, and the table 
covered a-new with clean perfumed eloathes; 
and now there was brought in a. banquet of 
two hundred diſhes: and ſo (ſays Cavendiſſi) 
our noble company paſſed the Ve in Ane 
queting and dancing till morning. pitt. 
It was about this time that the Aus of 
Norfolk, finding the exchequeralmoſt exhauſt< 
ed, was glad to reſign his office of treaſurer, 


and retire. from cgurt. Fox too, biſnop of A 


Wincheſter partly overcome by years an in- 
firmities, and partly diſguſted/at che Acendunt 


acquired. by Wolſey (tough we do not finds © 


theicardinallever re his reſpect or uf 
fection towards bis old bene factor) withilrew! 
himſelf entirely; to the; care of his dioceſe! 
The duke of 3 alſo) had taken offence; 8 
hat the King, by the cardinal's perſuaſipn;4 
tak e oy debt, which he had 7 ry | 
trated durin abode in France ; and” ne 


thenceforth afeied to live in W Theſe 
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incidents left Wolſey withott a rival; oy this 
power over the king became abſolute; ak 
when Fax, before hisretirament, warned Henry 


% not to ſuffer thei ſervant: to be 


% his maſter. en That . 


6 he knew well how to retain. By epi ſr 5 
92 in obedience.” M 44/2617 941 
But it was a nee 
artful, prelate, that while he 


* ſecre tly di | q 
all public councils, he ſtill pretended a blind 


ſubmiſon to che royal will; by that means 


cConcealing from his ſovereign, . — imperi- 


ous . would otherwiſe: _— ill brooked 
a director, the abſolute power he was gaining 


over him. And Henry, in nothin more vio- 


þ 'thau his attachments while they laſted ; 
ought he could never ſufficiently reward a 


man ſo entirely devoted to his pleaſure and fer- 

vice. In conſequence of this, Wolſey held at one 
time ſuch a multitude of preferments, as no 
cChorebman beſides himtelf was ever endowed: 


with z he was even ſuffered to unite with the 
ſee of Vork, che biſhopricks of Durham and 
Viech len, with the rich abbey of St. Al- 
ng the daily. pro- 

r, and that 


s he made in the king's 
n fact he governed the mation,” became de-. 


ba, a of engaping:{o erfub a animiſter cant © 
_ the intereſtiof RY edits and to co 


plete, his eualtatiomat once, created cim a car 
1 under the title af St. Cecilia, beyond the 
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The grandeur wh which Wolſey aſſumed Hoon 
this new ac uifition of dign gone. is hardly 4 
be parallelled; the fplendor of his eq uiPages 


an coſtlineſz bf his app parel, exceeds all de- 
ſcription, 'He cauſed his cardinal's hat to 5 


borne” aloft by a perſon of rank; and, 
when he dane to the king's chapel, "would 


permit it be laid on no place but the 


altar. A prieft, the talleſt and moſt comely' 


| he” could find, Tie before him a pillar of 


ſilver, on the top of which was placed a crofs; 
185 not content with this parade, to which he 


1 himſelf entitled 5 cardinal, he pro. 
vided another prieft of K * . 9 2 7 3 


who "marched along Are of. 
York, even in As Aioceſe F Canterbury 
y to the antient Ur 3 1 
between thoſe rival metropofitans. The peo- 
ple” indeed. made merry” with the cardinals 
oftentation upon this occaflon; and {aid 
they were now ſenfible, that one croſs alone 
wis not ſufficient for the expiation of his 
8 But Warham, chancellor, and arch 
5 of Canterbury, baving frequently re. 
Peg inft this affront, e's findin * 
purpoſe; hole rather to retire fo 4 
em ; »yment,. than wage an unequal 
ith the bauf ghty | cardinal.” He re : 


| = bis! office of n Ee and 


ſeals were immediately intruſted tg w oe. 
Ide cardinal, while he Was. only almoner 
tothe king, ba rendered bimſelf Extremely 
anopale ug his e in the W 
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ber, a moſt arbitrary and unconſtitutional court, 
where he preſided, and gave every thing as his 
maſter would haye it, without any reſpect to 
the juſtice of the cauſe. But now that he was 
lord high chancellor of England, he made full 
amends, by diſcharging that 72 of ce.with 
_as penetrating a feng, and as. ee a 
knowlege of law and equity, as any of his 
predeceſſors or ſucceſſors: yet, ev then, he 
was not free from the cenſure of maladmi ini. 
ſtration in other matters; Which we halls giye 
the reader the moſt impartial account of, that 
we have been able to gather from the Kereral 
authors who have mentioned eite ag hal! 
Cardinal Campegg io had been ſent as 1 v ate 
into England, in 3 5 to procure: a tythe from 
he clergy, for enabling the popę to qppoſe the 
progreſs of che Turks, a danger which: was: 
real and formidable to. all Chriſtendom, but 
bad been ſo often made uſe. of to kerve. 
the intereſted purpoſes of the.court t of Rome, 


955 that it had loſt al lig on the minds of 


the people, the clergy refuſed to comply with 
Leo's demand; Campeggio was recalled ;, and 
. the ki defired of the pope, that Wolley,. 
who had been joined in this commiſſion, might 
ne be inrelted with the legantine pon er 
ether with the right of viſiting all the cler 
# and monaſteries ; and even. with ey 
ing the whole laws of the chu 
Glenn £2 
This additional "hongur was no.; ** Ic 
* * Naber made a greater, 9 


OED I 


Saen en 17 


fea Nes pot ben without fayin 
ma 3 er the mapner of the pope himſelf: he 


ut even eng 2 ürſt nobility to give h 
water and 8 - and Warham the primate. 


1 be 


Juch an equality :* upon Warham $ bei 
to ache . e he had given, : he | 


175 45 ht of it, faying, 1 ye hot that ; 


geence. Oh fle. 4 
tad not only biſhop s And abbots to ſerye 13 7 15 


2 lim 4 letter, "where he.  fabſcrib- 1 
Your Toving brother,“ Wolley 
See fre of his pfefurnption, it in challer ng- | 


is ma 15 drunk with tog much 877 But 


Wolfey carried the matter much farthet than 
MAY, Pomp and offentation, He erected an 


"which be called che legatine court; in 
„If credit may be given to lord Her- 


bert, whoſe words we make uſe of, he exer- 
ciſed 4 moſt odious and tyrannical Jariſdietion. 
He made the judg of it, "bs Allen, a man, of 
fcandalous life, whom he himſelf, as chancel. - 


for, had condemned for perjury. "This wrets ch 


committed all forts of kg apine. and extortion; 


for, 
body, no © ir caped cenſure ard puni 
8 . Oat pr Modtety ue 1 wh Pork 
& ind two adyanta ne, that it eo 
Fa 3 theorhier, that it Ns ted them 15 


2 


ame. Thus, 57 the rules * conſcience ar * 


"ab Eh jay into the life Ras i | 


in many eaſes ee extent than thole 
vg 


of ond -fo he means of ſearghits 
into theft ſecret Lorners; drags, oder | 
 coloar, he arrogated à po He? to call-in queſt en 

| the, Exerutors of wills, 2 the Ike. Ee um- 
C3 moned 


* 


(„ (ſaid the 5 CA. 


| a © where AS in 


Witham ventured. to 0 5 it 3. Henty, 


not likely to be much minded, and in elle I 


gre fon at his 1 wy ee eyonſly chid 
terrified With en. a ry 


pounded: | beſides th N 1 
chich fell were con 160 u $ creatures. 3 


No one dared carry, to the 5 com- 


Taitle 2 2gainſt theſe aſur rpations | of. 


bis i ignerance of. the whole . 


2 


| «fey, an tell him, an any 8 Te 11605 
& he amend it.“ "A 1 bg this kind was 


ferved to augment Wolſey's enmity to War- 


not better, more wary. than before .. by 


; Immediat 


0 £36 7 magnificent palace at Hampton 5 


: 'whith er he ſometimes "uſed. to retire, 2s wel | 


ham, whom he had. never; Joved ſince the 
8 diſpute about erefting his croſſes ; however, 
one London | Havin Proſecuted the legate's 
; jade e in a court of law, a and convicted hi 
malverſation and i iniquity, the Clamour at last 


of | 


reached the king s ears, who 4 85 the ey 
dinal nk „that from that he 


OY 
>< 


The cardinal was now $4200 Hi wi 


to mark the pre reſs of the work, as ta, Naar 
Cure a ſhort receſs from the fätigves of his by- 
Hines; ; which moſt needs have been very great, | 
confiderin that over and above what: 17 5 | 
dy related to his de rick, b Is. 4 

cer, and his place e . 


| lor, he had all the affairs 
hands ; yet the g 
Fiabliſhed, and the gen iſtrat 

3 aſtice, throu 0 his . . 5 exact, that caſe 
| a nd 2 F | 


Py, diſpoſition, pb 


* receive the congr 
"| Hates of Europe. 


ed him, i in à letter, in which, they 


54459 conde cended. to write him a very n 
ſpectful epi 55 intreating him to, fayour Wat 
8 Pr th e þ ARIES 


CARD 1 lens. 


tran uility 


Ae Lak of 


alle 


1 for 1 = eceding reigns. 0 This hap- 


w ; 


ented to an 24) 046.8 with, that, monarch, 


| | which: Was 10 be between; Guiene and Ade; 


the kings by mutual conſent, committing the 


regulation. of the ceremonial to the cardinal's 
| ea which he diſplayed upon 42 85 


ble occaſion, ſo as to acquire 
ti lation of 


The ſenate of Venice in erde ne 


fe 5 
him on the fortunate conduct of an event that 
required the moſt eonſummate prudence ; the 

'ope too gave him very ſtrong teſtimonies of 


1 ation, granting him a, ; yearly. pen- 


Jap of 2000. ducatz, and conſti tin * 
etual. adminiſtrator of the bi bilbs 564 
8 But it muſt be acknowled — 8 4 


a the Whole courſe” of Wplſey's admini; 
| PEA 3. bis friendſhip, was Foley by the 


proudeſt princes; nay, even the —.— Spa- 


8 * 


me, led LU „in the year 
1 20% to 8 the fol citations gf 


"i 8 1 5 
5 * 4 | : 


Lz ad the catholic 5 g | 
1 'our moſt dear and fperial friend.?“ 
By theſe extenſtve ſubſidieg from we 

courts, and the unlimited WEEN, of 

own ſovereign, who was continuallyloadin 
with ſpiritual and tem poral 55 pohes, 
Tey's income is reported to h fallen very 
little ſhort of the rehenues of the crown of 
England. This Was 4 tcumſtance ſufficient 
to Kaiſe the ambition of à man, natural + xls 


piring. as the cardinal, tb any height; upon 


the death of pope Leo the Tentb, cherte he 
aimed at nothing leſs than the Poſſeſſon of 
St. Peter's chair; and immediately difpatched 
@ ſecre:ary with proper inſtructions ta Rome; 
at the ſame time writing to the emperor, and 
the king of France, to aſſure m, that if he 
Was ele reme Pontiff, "hey ſhauld meet 
with {ſuch friendly and equitable* treatment as 
they could expect from nd other quarter. The 
former of thele princes indeed, was bound by 
promiſe to afiſt Wolſey in procuting t the pa- 


pacy; Which he had repeatedly given him, 


Auring a ſhort 'vifit 7 4 to' the Engliſh 


court, juſt before Henry's into France; 
J ry's 1 . DCE 


But ere the meſſenger t Rome, t 
election was over, and d Autan, biſhop'of Tor 
tofa, who had been the emperor's tutor, Wa 


choſen; though Wolſey, upon different ſcrutie 


. nies, "had nine, twelve, and nineteen voices.” 


He was, probably, chagrined at the behaviour 


3 


of Charles che Ei th, who had openly 
his w. F with Aim z yet Anette 8 5 


re N * ” 
CES 
£ 1 4 
LY * 


Re 


e 


yon 


* 


* 


8 ment for the preſent; -avhen! the emper 
made another viſſt to England; (partly to ap 
peaie him, whom he feared: to have offended) ; 
the cardinal,very-readily 4<cepted his encuſes; 
and on Adrian's death, which happened about 
three years after; he applied again for'Charles's 
intereſt, which was poſitively engaged to him 
for the next vacancy: but though this appli- 
cation was backed by a reconimendatory letter 
under Henry the Eighth's own hand; and Wol- 
ſey knowing the power af. gold imthe con- 
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claye, had taken care to work:taftciently[withi = 


that — $4 3 his hopes of the pontificate were 
Aa ** 11 
to his abſence, however, and his reliance on 
the N le eee 7 
in; imitation of other paten 
—＋ bo N him — kincfiorts allows: 
ances; and; at different timos træated him with 
the utmoſt, complaiſance and diſtin nion. Aan 
Notwithſtanding, hiſtorians; are in many 
dreumſtanees extremely divided in the ac 


n chiefly-owing) . - 


counts they give of cardinal Welſey, there is one; : 


point concerning him in which they all agree, 
and mention it as the higheſt eulogium on his 
character, that during his zenith of glory, whor:; 
euer wWas Re 9 - art or ſcience 
payed court to him, and none paid court in; 
vain, Eraſmus, who was by no means an ad- 
| rarer, of, Wolſey, pays him great compliments 
on his, generous; encouragement; of learni 
and the learned; 120 and bot] univerſities, in {e-, 
eral: R addreſſes, publickly ac · 
C7 5 5 


* 
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n the ineſtimable ane which : 
they had received from his bounty. In Ox 
ford particularly, among many other branches 
of erudition which he planted” there, he eſta- 
_ blithed the firſt Greek profeſſorſhip z*but not 
thinking that a ſufficient | mark of his eſteem, 
in the year 1526 he determined to build a 
college; as a laſting monument of his zeal and 
gratitude towards the ſeminary i in Which he 
aa received his education; and having ob- 
tained the royal aſſent to commence his prb- 
jected foundation, the firft ſtone of that mag- 
niticent ſtructure, then called Carl inal, hut now 
Christ's college Oxford, was laid, wich a ſu- 
perſcription in honpur of the founder; che car- 
dinal | rx Palin, xg time building: à grammar 
ſehook at Tpfwich, the placeiof Bis nativity; o 
qualify youn g ſcholars for admittance'te it. 
ut — the / proſecution of cheſe ſthenies Is 
ſtruck upon a rock, which had Hike to ſhatter him 
to pieces; for having raiſed his college on the 


{cite of u priory, diſſolved and given him by che 85 


king for łhat ſe ; he alſo procured authort-' 
Bra bee in 71 vhs 
parts of the kingdom, in order to ſupport his 
new ſociety. Indeed the pope's bulls which 
were ſent over to conſirm theſe grants, had of- 
ten been a ſanction for eommitting mach greater 
offences ; however, his ſeizing g upon the = 
yues'of religious houſes, was looked 1 af 
ſacrilege; and the king for the oy 
; 1 . opproving Vie diſcontent of the Pepple be 
3 LK 1 22 iS e 


5 way” G { 5 
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ainſt- him, | ſeveral ſatires were -publiſtied; - 
refleting on 'Wolſey's;conduet. : It does not 
| ear however that he thought it worth 
bis while:to: enquire after any of the authors: 
notwithſtanding Skelton, the, poet laureat, was 
ſo apprehenſive on aceount of ſome ſcurrilous 
verſes of his writing, that he took reſuge in 
the ſanctuary. to aveid he cardinal's reſent- 
ni to nt 25e ein 10 8 10 % 541 48 E 
But we are now come to a period of 
Wolle 's life, from Whence we ars obliged 
— bac a IRE _ 
| e amazin change W a * a KS 
in —— The reader is to — 
that in the year 1522, à young lady was in- 
troduced at the Engliſh court, the daughter of a 
Sir Thomas Bullen s who having been for 15 
in: the ſervice of the queen of France; Henrys 4 
ſiſter, was received bh y queen Catherine as on 
of ä — bbldorc It is ſaid, the king no 
ſooner ſaw her, than he was ſtruck with her 
beauty ; however, his paſſion lay concealed 
for ſome time, and was firſt diſcovered by the 
follow-ing accident. As the cardinal of York's > 
revenues, ſo his manner of living, in e 
reſpects, equalled: the ſtate of 4 foy Pp. 
rince. His honthold::conſiſted of eight 
ed perions,. many of whom were knig „ 
and gentlemen, and even ſome of tlie nobiĩ- 
Iity fHned their children in his family, a6 a: | 
place of education, | 
offices” as: his domeſtics; theſe: Was 
the. e _ Northemberlaad, /\wtioſe' yr 


73. $4 3 N * Tp 


them o beg, 


the lord: rie „ * 
dinal to court, had there an opportunity of eo | 
verſing witk the ladies: and he addreſſe 
Mrs. Bullen in particular, witk ſolmuch "pers 
ſuaſive eloquence,” chat in the en be gal 
her affections, and they were privately affi- 
anced to each other. Vet was not their ambur 
conducted ſo ſecretly but it came to the King's 
ears; the violence of his temper immediately 
droke out; che ordered Wolſey to ſend for the 
carl of Northumberlafd; and the young no- 
bleman being ſeverely rebuked by his father 
for the indiſcretion he had dremiguitty of, the 
affair ended in a formal diſſolution of the con- 
tract; the marriage of lord Piercy to a daugh- 
e of the-earl of Shrewlberry's; and the diſ- 

ion of Anne Bullen from court to her rela- 
Sung in the country. But the impetuoſity of 
the king's paſſion daily inereaſing, he could! 
not long bear her out. 4 his fight; ſhe Wwas 
recalled from her baniſhment, therefore, 
the following year: before that event how- 
ever, a remarkable circumſtance happened, 
which, as it gave riſe. 0 the ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings in relation to the divorce, and was 
what opened cheaway to cardinal n 
+ rin. we muſt not pa ren! in ſilente. nd 
In the year x5 27, ambaſſadors came from 
5 in order to conclude ſeveral treaties: 
between Henry, and the French king zoone of 
-. which was, that Francis, or his ſan the duke 
af Orleans, ſhould eſpouſe the princeſa Marys 
To $.eldeſt FE commas 


bd 1d Nr nn 7 bi. 4< 
- 1 


committe 


r ]ĩðV Q 


„„ 8 #Y. - WEh 
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met ſeveral. times, and adjuſted. all ie dl pins 5 


mutual ſatisfaction; but in 3 
this article, ſome diſpute aroſe, | The er 
of Tarbeœ, one of the French king's plenipo- 
tentiaries ſaid, „ he could not help having 
e ſome doubts about the princeſs Mary's leg 

e timacy, on account of — being the daug 

«< ter of queen Catherine, Who had farmerly 


« been married to prince Arthur:“ and in 


ſhort, he Ln ave broad hints, that the king had 
an unlawful act in marrying bis 
brother's widow : whether this objection was 


ſtarted by previous agreement, in order, (as 
Burnet ſuppoſes) to ſerve the king's ſercret pur: 
| poſes, we cannot ſay: however, it is certain 


made a handle of it, to excuſe his after 
proceedin gs; and from this. time openly avow- 


ing his affections to Anne Bullen; the cour- 
tiers worſhipped her as the riſing ſan, through 


whoſe influence alone, the ee E a was to 
be raiſed and cultivated... 


Wolſey could not be blind to! the den * & 


this fair favorite was making in his u N10 


heart; though in all proba ility he at firſt 
thought the king meant no more tlian to have 
an intrigue with her, with reſpect to which,.. 


kind of intercourſe, it is well Ae his mi- 


nency entertained not the moſt evangelical 9 


tions; he bowed with the croud'therefore, and 


left nothing untried that might engage the new 


* 


miſtreſs to his intereſt; but when he fbanek 


by ſome words his majeſty let fall, that not 


8 able to obtain the favours he fought - 
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Wo bet, on any other terms than 1 of 
wedlock, he was determined at all events to. 
pay down the price ſhe exacted; there was 
no argument poſſible to divert the king from 
his intention, that the cardinal did not uſe; 
nay, he often repeated his prayers and intreaties 
on his knees: but it is likely ſuch an inſtance 
of zeal was far from bein pleaſing to Henry, 
Who could not bear any g like reſtraint; 
and this oppoſition to her advancement, may 
alſo account for the ill will Anne Bullen after⸗ 
wards bore the cardinal: notwithſtanding, 
upon her ſecond appearance in the royal fami- 
ly, ſhe for ſome time carried it very fairly to- 
wards him; and wrote him ſeveral kind and 
reſpectful letters, which eos V. to be _ un- 
| der her own' hand. 

It is not to be wondered at, 50 ho hank. 
aal's ſecret enemies at court, ſhould lay hold 
on fo. favourable an opportunity as this ap. 

peared, to undermine à man, they dare not 
attempt to beat down; for it was dangerous 
meddling with Henry, where his prepoſſeſſions 
were to he removed: they ſought Anne Bul- 
len, therefore, (whoſe: averſion to Wolſey they 


were not unacquainted. with) as the propereſt 
zgine to work with. And an occaſion 00 


bY” a 1 ortly after, to remove the miniſter at a di 


<4 * tance from the king, they took care to im- 
A Move that advantage as the moſt neceſſary 


1 meaſure for promoting the ſucceſs of their 


deſigns. In the year 1527 the wars in Ital/ 


10904 hes carricd to ym extremity, the ci 2 : 
| — . - * 0 E N 


4 


Clement the VII th; was actually in captivity tg 
the emperor. z both Henry and, bis premier 
expreſſed great uneaſineſs at this diſaſter, and 
the cardinal, during his ſeat at the helm, hav- 
to foreign princes, his foes in the council pro: 
poſed, that he ſhould be ſent ambaſſador at 
the preſent critical, juncture, in order to in- 
duce the court of Franee to mediate for the 
pope's releaſe, as well as to ſettle ſome other 
matters, more immediately relative to the fiat 
of the nation. Whether Wolſey was aware of 
the plot here laid agaioft him is not certain; 


he had undoubtedly an eager deſire to ſerve 


the Roman pontiff; and perhaps thought - 


to be ſhaken by the cabals of a faction. Be 
this as it will, on the 11th. of: July he left 
London, with a numerous and ſplendid reti- 
nue; the furniture of the , mule on which. he 
himſelf rode, being richly embroidered, with 
bits and ſtirrups of maſſy gold. But to give 
a circumſtantial account of this tranſaction, 


himſelf too firmly riveted in his maſter's eſteem, 


would afford very little ente: taiament to he 


reader, who may find. it at large in all our Eng- 
Iiſh hiſtories: we hall only fa Renee that 
the cardinal at this time concluded a molt ad 
vantageous png with France; that he was 
entertained on the Continent with a magnifi- 

cence. hardly to be parallelled ; and that bay- 


ing Haid on his am hay about two months, he 
f ö : So BR — : l : '9 , # © 1 * 28 . , 4 8 32 "© 5 
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89 BRITISH PLUTARCH. © 
_  deavours of his enemies in his abſence, he was 
received by the king with the warmeſt marks 


of love and approbation, © 


q 4 
* 


There was indeed upon his firſt arrival, 
through the inſtigations of Anne Bullen, who 
Was then with the king at Sir Henry Wyat's 
ſeat in Kent, ſome difreſpect ſhewn him : for 
the ambaſſador coming thither directly, though 
he was admitted to an audience, and graciouſ- 
ly received, yet no entertainment was provided 
for him in the houſe; nor was he at all de- 
fred to ſtay there; which much ſurpriſed his 
ſervants, as it was quite ea =? to the uſual 
manner of treating him. Ready to catch at 
every thing to his diſadvantage, many ima- 
gined this would have been the immediate 
re-runner of his fall; but the ſtorm that over- _ 
threw the cardinal, was long a gathering, and 
oſten cleared up, before it burſt to his utter 


overthrow. Indeed after this ambaſfy, the 
King's attachment to him ſeemed to increaſe; 
for, beſides: acknowledging the great ſervice 
the cardinal had done in that affair, in a let- 
ter under the royal hand and ſeal, he was 
pleaſed to appoint a public thankſgiving on 
che cccafion, going” hiniſelf with ki queen, 
dad great numbers of the nobility and gentry, 
10 St. Paul's church; and afterwards in grand 
proceſſion to dine with the cardinal. It was © 
in conſequence of this ambaſſy alfo, that he 
beſtowed on Wolſey the rich biſhopric of Wins 
cheſter ; and on the ſickneſs of Clement the 
VIlth, the legate endeavouring a third time = Z 


— 
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the tripple crown, he backed him fo ſtrenuoufſ. 
ly, that there is hardly any doubt to be made 
of the king's ſerious" inclination to raiſe bim 
to the popedom, and had not his © holineſs,” 
unexpectedly, recovered, it is highly probable” 
that the cardinal of York, would at this time 

have enjoyed the abject of his wiſnes. 

In the ſame year that Wolſey had paſſed 
Into France, and not many weeks after his 

leaving that > nant the French king ſent 7 
ambaſſadors to Henry, in order to ratify the 6 
treaties made between the two crowns. On this 
occaſion Wolſey took upon him to regulate” 

the reception given to the foreigners, and 2} 
certainly, if we may credit the report of a 
perſon, who was an eye witneſs to all that 
paſſed during their ſtay in England, theſe 
ambaſſadors were entertained with a coſt and 
ſumptuonſneſs utterly unknown to modern 
times; banquets, balls, tournaments, diſtins _ 
guiſhed every day: but as we begun the ar- 
dinal's life with giving a deſcription of one 
of his ſplendid fealls, we ſhall here, for the 
ſame reaſons, deſcribe an other, being one f 
the laſt efforts of his magnificence and hoſpi + 
tality. It was given to the ambaſſadors of © _ 
Francis the Firſt, at Hampton court, and the* -. 3 

4 


cardinal having cemmanded his purveyors #6” / *: 7: 
ſpare no expence or pains, the appointed daß, 
being come, the company aſſembled" aboue 
noon, from which time, till that of ſuppgr, 7? 
they hunted in one of the king's parks, = 
«46 7 r 3 rr . 
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ing about nadie. every. perſon, 0 one 
veyed : to a ſeveral apartment, each being fur- 
niſhed with fire. and wine: and no leſs, than 
two hundred and eighty beds in the whole, 
where they ſtayed till they were TRIAL, 5 
to the banqueting rooms. 
Theſe were all ſet out in a very { plendid | 
manner, being kan with cloth o 8 and 
filver, and having rich luſtres depending from 
the ceilings, with large ſconces of ſilver, 
guilt with 3 and filled with wax 65 25 
which were fixeck againft the walls. But the 
preſence chamber exceeded all the reſt; here 
was fixed a ſumptuous canopy, under which. 
was the table k 189 by itſelf 125 the cardinal; 
here were the great bouffets and ſide- boards 
loaded with gold and ſilver plate, which calt - 
fuch a brightnebs by the reflexion of the ta- 
pers, às Was quite. aſtoniſhing: here. allo, 
the gentlemen of the cardinal's houſhold 
richly dreſſed, waited to ſerve, and all things 
thus prepared, the trumpets being ſounded, 
-the .gueſts came in to ſupper, which conſiſted 
af ſuch: abundance, both of different meats, 
and cookery, as ſurpriſed the French ambaſ- 
70 faders, who were fo charmed with the ſplen- 
dor of what they faw, ar the N of 
= the muſic they beard p on fide 
=. of them, that he Pl ae) as wrapt 1 Daven- 267 
* "oY Sar) in heavenly paradiſe, 
Now all this o time the. cardinal was abſent, A 
= | Bega the appearagce of the ſecond courle,, 
| ke fuddenly c came in among Io: 1 and 
ſpurred 


5 
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ſpurred al the papa ent atte empted to riſe: 
but his emineticy defiring 72 Would“ keep 
their places, he 4 down at his own table in, 
his Ali dreſs, as he Was, and grey as merry 
and agreeable, as heever had been known in his 5 
life. This ſecond courfe{Cavendiſh obſerves} | 
muſt have been the fineſt thing the 3 
men ever ſaw”; but the rareſt cufioſity 
(adds he) at which they all wondered, 2 1 in- 
deed was worthy of wonder, were caltles, 
with images in the fame, like St. Paul's 'chare 
for the . of it, bers were beafts, bc 
 fowls, perfonages moſt excellently made, ſome 
fi hting with ſwords, / ſome with guns, others 
1th croſs-bows, ſome dancing with ladies, 
ſome. on horſeback with compleat armour, 
juſtling with long and ſharp ſpears, and many 
2 145 e devices, which I cannot deſcribe. ' 
I noted, there was a cheſs board, 
— 155 bf ſpice-ptate, with men of the fame,” 
and of good proportion. And, becauſe the 
Frenchmen are very expert at that.ſport, my 
lord cardinal gave that ſame to a French. gen- 
tleman, commanding that chere ſhould ' Be 
made a good caſe to conveꝝ the ſame into Sd 
county. | > 
Then the cardinal called for a great gold 
cup filled with wine; and pulling off his Sap, 
ſaid, „I drink a health to the king N te 
reign, and next unto the king your malte 
And when he had taken a hearty draught, Fo : 
defired the principal ambaſſador to ple 8 
An * oy the jorge PONY Beet n N 


dier, | 
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mony and good humour, till many of the com- 
15 


pany were obliged to be led to their beds; and 


1 7 
"I 


the next day having ſtayed to dine with the 
Cardinal, the ambaſſadors. departed towards 
Windſor, where they were treated, before their 
going into their own country, in a manner 
ſill more magnificent, by. the king. 
But there is nothing more 3.5, FUE the. 
ood terms on which Wolſey was with his 
maſter, after his laſt return out of France, than 
the frequent viſits Henry paid him at his pa- 
lace at Hampton- court; which, in the year 
1528, was completely finiſhed, and elegantly , 
furniſhed,; His majeſty was greatly taken both 
with the fituation, and beauty of the edifice : 
upon this Wolſey very generouſly made him a. 
preſent. of it; and the king, highly pleaſed” 


with the Wes gave him in return his royal pa- 
lace at R 


ichmond. However, the cardinal, 
for the little time he remained in power after 
this, choſe Eſher-place, one of the houſes be- 
longing ta the ſee of Wincheſter, for his coun, 
| try-refidence, which he cauſed to be repaired, 
ß ß DR PO ES 
Thus we have conducted Wolſey from his 
birth, to the utmoſt ſummit of his fortune; 
_ we muſt now follow him again down the hill, 
en if grncrally. happene, bis. pro-, 
ges was much more rapid than in going up, 
= cyencxpeditious as his aſcent Wass. 
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a See Was ed eee —— "_ ber 
« come more diſtaſtefuf than ever to king 
„Henry; his paſſion for Anne Bullen too; 
« who, finding the love he had for her, ma- 
* naged her attractions with the utmoſt art of 
« coquetry, was greatly augmented; ſo that 
« fluctuating between the thoughts of a miſtreſs 
« and a wife, Henry was ſo intangled, that, 
“rather than be diſappointed of the one, he 
« reſolved to rid himſelf of the other. Car- 
dinal Wolſey ſaw it was in yain to put this no- 
tion out of his head; not caring therefore to 
engage too far in ſo weighty a buſineſs alone, 
he, with the king's permiſſion, by his own le- 
gatine authority, iflued writs to ſummon alt + 
the biſhops, with the moſt learned men of both 
univerſities, to conſult on his majeſty's' caſe; 
but” theſe eukfelidrs thinking the point to 
nice for them to determine, in the end the 
pope was applied to, Who, e ors | 
the king's requeſt, ſent cardinal er: | 
into England, that he might, in con 
with Wolſey, ſit in jud gment, and — 
whether Henry's marriage with Catharine Wa 
lawꝛful, or not. But firſt, the king called an 
5 aſſembly of all the great men in the kingdom, - 
both ſpiritual and temporal, beſides others of 
ferjor degree, and made them a ſpesch In 
which he endeavoured to account for and exe 
cuſe the proceedin ngs he was going upon, lay-' 
ing the great ſtreſs upon conſcience, and me” 
dreadful horrors. of mind he had faffered ever 
ce the French — had 1 
3 A 2 ; . t 


the lady Mary's legitimacy, which, made him 
fear that a mar riage with his brother's relict | 
| 57 by divine law prohibited: however, he 
aid, he ſubmitted every thing to the wiſdom 
of the pope's legates, then arrived in London, 
Who were authorized by his holineſs to deter- 
mine this important cauſe; and the meaſures he 
Was already determined to take being thus 
artfully prepared, the legatine court was open- 
ed on the 21ſt of June following. 
But the circumſtances. of this famous trial 
are well known, The queen being a woman of 
a reſolute mind, proteſted againſt the legates, 
_ asin competent judges; ſhe appealed to the king 
for her conjugal fidelity; went out of court, 
and would neyer return to it more. Thelegates 
went on according to the forms of law, though, 
the queen appealed from them to the pope, 
and excepted both to the place, to the judges, 
and her e The king would not ſuffer 
the cauſe to be removed to Rome, and Cam- 
peggio left England. But theſe accidents fell 
in a regular ſeries; and many attempts were 
made to bring the queen to an eaſy compliance 
with his mazeſty's pleaſure, though in vain > 
from hence it followed, that the public was 
divided; ſome pitied Henry, but more had 
compaſſion for Catharine: and as Wolſey had 
now brought himſelf by his pride into univer- 
fal odium with the people, While the abettors 
of the divorce, charged all the difficulties laid 
in its way to his artifice; the partizans.on_the _ 
A were a5, numme: 8 e 
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him, for rompting his maſter to ſo iniquitous 

a piece of violence: but of this laſt charge the 
cardinal fully cleared himſelf, by calling on 
king Henry, in open court, to witneſs to hig 
innocence ; . when the king declared, he had 
always adviſed him againſt it, which indeed 
he might do with a ſafe conſcience ; and for 
that reaſon he was jealous of Wolſey”s bein; 
ſecret mover in the protraction of the ca 
for which he conſigned him to belesen: 
Fiſher and Ridley, two eminent biſhops, bein 
brought to che block ' principally on the ſam 
account. 

- Indeed it was Appart on the be 1 
of the court, that Wolſey had nothing to ex- 
pet but the fate he met with; for the duke of 
Suffolk, by the king's direction, comin dos 
wards the bench where Wolſey and Campepyin 
ſat, he cried, with a haughty tone and a u 


s ; 
% * 


rious countenance, It was never thus in 7 --— 


land till we had cardinals among us.“ 10 
which the cardinal of Vork ſoberly replied'z 
Sir, of all men in this realm you have che 
leaſt cauſe to diſpraiſe cardinals; for if I, poor 
r e had not been, you ſhould not at this - 
1 755 ent have had a head * your ſhoulders,” 
e muſt obſerve in this place, that what greats 


ly tended to render Wolſey ſo hateful to the 


nobility, was the part he had acted in the year | 
1521, in regard to the duke of ' Backingham; © _ 
the firſt nobleman for family and fortune in the £5 
kingdom; who having been ſo unhappy #s%d 
* e * on the miniſter's 
conduct, 


3 
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+ (Ex was never left till he had paid for 
indiſcretion at the expence of his life, be- 
in executed on Tower hill on the 17th: of 
72 for a crime trumpediup againſt him pure- 
ly to ſatisfy the malice of his havghty and re 
vengeful enemy. 3 
But, to return to the king; on the avocation 
ol his cauſe. to Rome, he was not only inraged, 
but afflicted: and Hall, Stow, Rapin, and 
Burnet, affirm, that he tefplued on a progreſs 
into the country, thereby to diſpel his melan- 
| Choly: for that end he ſet. out, attended by 
| his royal retinue; and coming to Grafton in 
e he was there attended oe 
olſey and Campeggio, the latter of whi 
came to take his leave before he returned into 
Italy. This was on a Sunday; and there were 
any wagers laid among the courtiers, that 
155 King would not. {| 3 to the cardinal of 
Vork. yy here. his yt were diſappointed « - 
the king not only ſpoke to him, but received 
bim with a ſmiling countenance; and having 
talked to him ſome time aſide at the window, 
he ſaid, Go to your dinner, and take my 
lord cardinal to keep you company, and after 
dinner I will talk With you farther.” . With 
Which words Henry retired. to dine with 
Anne Bullen, Who was with him in his pro- 
greſs, and the cardinals ſat down at a table 
7 e in the preſence- chamber for them, 
and oder lande ; 2 here is s ſomething. Su- 
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CARDINAL, WOLSBY. * 
us, from one of the Perſons, who; waited at 


table, of. the king a his . miſtreſs's. + g 


eourſe at dinner; it _ to, Wolſey; aud 


Anne Bullen being As. angry as ſhe durſt at 
the king's gracious behaviour to him, be 
ſaid, % Sir, Is it not a marvellous thing, to 


ſee into what d ald debt and 12 57 15 op 


. 


I know i it better than you, or any ales ” 1 | 
but {cried the lady) beſides that, what ex- 
Ploits hath he wrought 3 in ſeveral. parts of 
this realm? T here is never a nobleman, but, 
if he had done as much as he hath done, were _ 


well worthy to loſe his head, Nay, if my lord 
of Norfolk, my lord of Suffolk, or my father, 
had done much leſs, they ſhould have loſt their 
heads ere this. Then I perceive ({aid the 


king) you are none of my lord. cardinal'ss =* 
friends,” Why, Sir, (anſwered ſhe) I have 3 


no cauſe, nor any hat love you; no more hath: 


your grace, if you did well conſider his indi- 
ret and unlawful doings, During this con- 
verſation in the king's chamber, the cardinal 
was not, treated with much leſs n by the 
Vas. * E duke 
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: NT Norfolk without; ſo cha Nerd a 


fulted with Him four 


* choteh 


: ns that ſame evening, which vexed many; 
225 5 


but, at night, When cardinal's ſervants 
came to prepare a lodging for Him, they were 
tols there was no room: ſo that his eminency 
was obliged” to lie at the houſe of one Mr. 


Empfton, at ſome diſtance in the country; and 
in the morning, when he came to fouft (tho? 


he had his majeſty's command to attend him 


over night) be found the king juſt ready to 


mount his horſe, who, without taking any far- 


ther notice, coldly ordered him to conſult with 


the lords of the council. This was contrived © 
by Anne Bullen, who rode out with the king; 


and in order to prevent his majeſty's return 


before the cardinal went away, ſhe took care 


4 


7 lee down a falling e 


— 


1 an entertainment for him in Han- ; 


2 he king had no Wöper len Wolley i in this 
rept manner, than the cardinal ſaw there 
was an end of all; but he was too wiſe to ex- 


3 diſgrace.” Immediately after dinner 
e ſet out with his collegue for London, from 


Whence, in a few days, Campeggio took his 


Journey to Rome, But a report F 
dat in his baggage he had concealed, and 


- was carrying oft a conſiderable treafure belon 26 


ing tc to the cardinal of York, the cuſtomhi e 
; 1 


poſe himſelf to the raillery of the courtiers, 
y appearing humbled or terrified at his ap- 


8 | 
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officers, by the king's order, ſtopt him at Day - 
ver, and made ſo thorough a ſearch, that the 
legate complained of = inſult offered his 

character, though to no other purpoſe than to 
receive a rebuke from the king. daring to 
aſſume any character in, his dominions, with- 
out his particular licence; 3 ſo that the Italian 
prelate was glad to get off unmoleſied at any 
rate: as for poor Wolſey, though he had the 
king? s commiſſion for acting as legate i in Br. 
land, that was cp brought againſt h im, 
among a number of other crimes, very little 
better founded; and ſuch was the king's — 55 
neſs to begin with him, that he had ic A 
tience to wait till Campeggio ſet fail. 

It was now term-time, and W "the ki 
day, went to the court of chancery, in his, 
uſuzl ſtate, but after that, never ſat there, 
more. On the 18th. of QQaber 1529, che, 
dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk came to his 


houſe at Weſtminſter, and in the king's name 


demanded the great ſeal; at the ſame time, 
letting him know, that he ſhould immediately 
depart to his feat at:Eſher. This was the belt: - 
ſtroke levelled at him, but the cardinal. was: 
aware, and ſtrove to parry it: he told thein, 
| lordſhips, that he held che place of chancellor: 
by patent for life; and that as he had 2 
the ſeal from his majeſty's own hands, in 
thoſe alone he would e it. The noble. 
meſſengers were extremely offended: at thint 
refuſal, but the chancellor Was poſitive: ho- -: 
ener tha: e W hin the, ROK: mk 
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with a phicuiptory tory command to thelcardinal} 
to obey- his majeſty without the leaſt demur, 
he at laſt conſented; though nor withoat ſome 
tart reflections on their graces conduct, who, 
r good grounds. were Tulpetied to have © | 
t band in his ruin. 

The fatal buſineſs being thus otimntens? 
the cardinal proceeded with great coolneſs and 
ſubmiſſion: he called all his officers before him, 
and had an immediate inventory taken of every 
thing he was worth, and the ſeveral moveables 
being brought out and ſet in a great gal- 

lery, and the chamber adjoining, he left them 
all for the king. Indeed his treaſury more 
that of an Eaſtern monarch, than a 
_ zean ſubject 7 for, in the firſt place, there 
wie ſet in the allery ſeveral tables, on which 
were piled an infinite variety of rich ſtuffs, 
with cloths and ſillæs of all colours and manu 
fadctures; there were a thouſand pieces of ene 
land ; and all the han ings of his grea 
rooms, were gold and ſilver arras ; with ve 
. "moſt magnificent robes and coats, that he had 
bought for the uſe of his two colleges at 
Oxford and Ipſwich : but theſe were trifles to 
What was to be ſeen in his chambers: there 
ba were ſet very large tables, wholly covered with 
te, a great part of which was ſolid gold, 
all the reſt of his goods and furniture bearing 
az equal proportion; ſo that it is not improba- 
dle that his known opulence was no ſmall in- 
ducement to the perſecution againſt him. All 


Fonts ſettled, * e to w— 
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to.Bſher'; but juſt as he was going, Sir Wil- 
liam Gaſcoi gne, his treaſurer, came up, and 
told him, * was rumoured abroad, that he 
was to po directly to the Tower; to which the 


cardinal replied, with ſome diffatisfaction at 
_ William's ctedulity, and unkindneſs, in 

him every light ſtory, adding that he 
* hy done nothing to deſerve impriſonment, 
but, having received all he poſſeſſed of the 
« king, it was but reaſonable * _— re- 
e turn ĩt to him again. 


He then took boat, having wah him moſt * 


of his ſervants, with ſome furniture and pro- 


viſions, and directed his courſe towards Putney; 


but ſee how every thing changes with fortune. 
Upon this occaſion the Thames was crouded 
with ſpectators on both ſides, and a vaſt number 
of boats ap on the river, in hopes of ſee- 
ing the cardinal carried to the Tower; and it ĩs 


almoſt incredible what joy the common people | 


expreſſed, Who in proſperi ity followed him 
with applauſe and bleſſings. Being landed at 
Putney, he immediately — his mule, his 
ſervants and attendants: being on horſeback g 
but he was ſcarce got to the foot of the hill, 
on the —_ ſide of the town, When he was 
overtake Sir John Norris, one of "the 


gentlemen of the bed-chamber, '\who:difſmount= 


ed his horſe, and faluting his — 
majeſty's name, told him he was ſent ex- 
4 preis to aſſure him, that he was as much im 
the king's favour as ever : that this diſgrace 
1 e a turn, N ſome 
E 3 De "on 


« ſort of people; bidding him be of poo 
* courage, for, as his majeſty was able, ſo h 
was willing, to make up all his loſſes“ “ 
The cardinal being ſurprized at this joyful 
news, directly got off his mule, and falling 
upon his knees in the dirty highway, he be- 

trayed an extravagance of tranſport at the ap- 
pearance of returning to favour, quite unbe- 
coming a man; he pulled off his hat, praiſed 
the king's goodneſs, and embraced Sir John 
Norris over and over; after which, being again 
mounted, and riding towards Eſher, as they 
converſed: on the way, Norris pulled out a 
gold ring ſet with a very rich ſtone, which he 
peoſented to the cardinal in the king's name, 
in token of his recovered friendſhip'; and Wol- 
ſey, in return, taking a gold croſs from about 
his neck, in which a piece of the Holy Croſs, 
(as it was ſaid) was ineloſed, beſtowed it on 
Sir John, as a perpetual remembrance of his 
| hinking himſelf of what 


wa 
i 


retreat, than he was intirely neglected, bein oe 
ſuffered to continue there three weeks without * 
either beds, tablecloths, or :diſhes' to eat hs 
err kt a ] ; I a>: 455 ES: meat BY 


meat upon; neither had he money to by any; I 
ſo that he muſt infalliby have periſhed, had it 
not been for the ſupplies the country people 
ſent. to him. In theſe fad circumſtances his ſe- 
eretary one day told him, that he bught in 
conſcience to conſider him and his other ſer- 
vants, who had never forſook him, in weal or 
woe, „alas Tom ſaid the cardinal, ? you . 
6 know. I have nothing to give you: nor them 
Which makes-me both aſhamed and ſorry.“ 


After which, by his ſecretary's advice,borrows of ; 
ing ſome money of his chaplains, many of whom 


he had preferred to great benefices, he had 


all his ſervants called up before him, and be- 


holding them for ſome time with great tens 


derneſs, whilſt his ſilence, and the tears that Y 


ran down his cheeks, ; teſtified his inward af 
fliction; at length, perceiving his ſervants/alſo 
weep very plentifully, he made them a moſt 
moving ſpeech; in which he lamented that he. - 
had not done ſo much for them, in his proſperity, 


as he might have done; tho? he excuſed himſelf 2 


| by che great promptneſs that there might be 
in people, to ſay, there was no oſſice would 
eſcape the rapacity of the cardinal: he then 


deplored his 1 ſituation, which had left - - I 
him nothing but the bare eloaths upùn bis 


back, ſo that he was without any means of 
_ ntknowledging-their ſervices: however * | 
_ thanked them all heartily; and giving chem 
their wages, and his bleſſing, told them the 
had better provide ſor them Alves. After this 
moſt of bis ſervants left him, except £ 
* who ny about his ite and = 
1 
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It was now the eee to od ont, 


reality, che king was his friend; for, from the 
vigorous proceedings conimenced: againſt him 
at law, it was apparent that his majeſty reſolved 


hat, to let that law looſe upon him, would 
be the greateſt injuſtice, in as much as he-was 
authorized by the king to execute his lega- 
tine commiſſion: yet, at the importunity of 
ſeveral lords of the council, he declined plead- 
Ing to the information exhibited againſt him, 
and threw: himſelf intirely on the king's mer- 


For” the matter alledged againſt him; then 
judgment was ſigned. However, he received 


aſſurupces from Henry, that he would not pro- 
ceed to the utmoſt ri Sous of the law, and ſoon © 


and obtained a — from the king; but 


eſtate —5 effects, and whenever any was 
found, they were granges: i confiſcated 0 
His majeſty*s uſe 

It: ſcems to eenhnd minke . e . 
different parts of Henry's: behaviour in dif. 
barding his miniſter; he found he was hn 


longer his creature, perhaps, | and: therefore he 
| — 17 to be rere nere pg and e 


| a, F- 
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well; hs 6 went to London, to eke a et | 


in ſpite of ſpecious pretences, how little, in 


to have him at his mercy, upon the ſtatute of 
remunire; though it appeared to every one, 


fill diligent enquiry was making — all hi? | 
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cy, who he ſaid had a conſcience to judge and 
underſtand how far he merited puniſhment, 


after he had part of his goods given to him, 


| 


ao; 


to 1488 6 * ee 1. was 300. 
ing againſt a man Whom be nce ſo highly. * 


voured, by letting him dgwn with a ſcemi 
reluctance, and qualifying every ſtep he fell 
with ſome act of pretended tenderneſ and com- 
paſſion. Thus, in the parliament which was 
called on the third of November, after. Wol⸗ 
ſey's diſgrace, when the lords exhibited four 
and forty articles of impeachment againſt hin 

and the bill (through t e management of the 
cardinal's Sey Was rejected in the lower 

houſe, the king expreſſed great ſatisfaction 25 
it; andi indeed” all the 5 were built on lo 
weak, and many of them upon ſo unjuſt, 4 
foundation, that my lord Her 


to alledge againſt him.” In ſome of theſe ati 
cles it Was made a tapital offence to have done 
ſeveral things which he did by the king's ex- 
pfeſs command; and under licence; While 


| others carried an air of ridiculouſneſs and ab- . 


furdity: and even thoſe which bore the belt 
face, contained, at the utmoſt, but trifles, and 
errors rather than crimes.* But though this. 
ill-ſupported charge fell to the ground; * 
though the King,” in one of his relenting fits 
ted him the moſt ample pardon for i 
51 rimes Which he might be ſuppoſed to have 
5; m sgainſt the crown, that ever king 
no [iro lues; the cardinal's ill fortun 
falk oontinued to purſue him with accumulat 


8 73 vor would his hardchearted inafter, be” 3 
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might well _ 
ſay, nd miniſter was ever diſplaced with left : 


w* - 


5 0 , while} ad aid dg li, 
Was pol ible to ae rom him. 8 | 
| he king ranks 3's a e of . 
kooſe : : it was in vain for Wolſey th alledge, 
that it was the archbiſhop's palace, and he had | 
no right to give away. the property of his ſuc. 
ceſſor: Henry inſiſted upon his igning a re- 
fignation, and he was obliged, to do it. He 
allo forced him to make over by deed, of gift 
the revenues of the biſhoprick _ Wincheſter, 
and, after all, would not 10 much as pay his 
ſebts, nor allow him ſufficient to dub upon g 
ſo that, with one vexation or. other, Volley - 
was, at length quite harraſſed out, and he; f 
_ dangerouſly ill of 8 violent fever. But 
che inconſiſtency. o f the king's beh vious! th 
| os 's ind "ane was no ſooner mention- 
ed at court, than 82 expreſſed the greateſt 
concern and * declared he Would 
not loſe him 3 thouſand pounds; or- 
diered one of his own phyſicians to attend him; 
and being told, that nothing was ſo likely t 
Promote a recovery, as ſome. mark of fayour 
a the my hand, he not only ſent him a 
ring. Wh th his own picture in it, from himſelf 5 
but made Ann Sy take the: 1 etwee 
Nm? her ſide, and liging ex 


„with many 


preſſions, entreat che cardinal's acceptance: of 
it, as a token of her eſteem and affection. Yet. 
Wolſey was no ſooner up again, than the pro- 
et. grew as gloomy as ever: the wy 5 
lved both his colleges, though. in Ri 
wet. me gk carneft manner he ; belopgh t ht him 
10 
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wh are them: and the cardinal having, An is 
property at a great expence, built Ae 
ich wit not cel * the time 
bis fall, his inajeſt) ſeized” 700 ne 
would he be prevailed on to reſtore it thode 


his old favourite begged it of him the 0 | 


ving term of a burying place, Which; “ kg ac 
«'count of his great beseides he ſaid, 
« ſoon likely to want.“ However the "Kin; 
Was not fo inflexible to all his requeſts; for 

the cardinal repreſenting about his 6 time, that 
the air of Eſher was very prejudicial to his 
conſtitution, he Was immediately permitted to 
remove to Richmond, and a ſum of money 


was iſſued from the Treaſury to make bis Elke 2 


cumſtances a little more eaſy. 
But alas! the unfortunate Wolfey's e: | evil 


+ 


IH 


had not yet ſhed half its malignity, His re- 5 


moval to Richmond made his enemies vety un- 
eaſy; they diſliked ſuch a proximity to the. 
court, and were in continual fear, lei Henry . 
ſhould relapſe into his former attachment, and 
one time or other, call his difcarded minifter 
again into favour. In theſe thoughts they de- 
termined to move him to a greater” diſtance, 
and conſidering his province in the north 'as 
the propereſt place for his future relidence, 
they found no great difficulty in procuring an an 
order from Henry, for his immediately repair- 
ing thither. The poor cardinal”would fain 
have retired no further than Wincheſter, but 
no place but Yorkfhire would do; and on bis 
being a little tardy 0 ſer ont,” on account" of 
money 
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5 Was no exact tim 
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1 conſequence of this adi the car- 

dinal began to contract his er of living 
but his enemies, who were reſolved on his de- 
ſtruction, ſoon found; ſomething. elſe. to lay 


= 


hold of, in the great preparations which, con». 


trary to his warmeſt entreaties, and, in ſome 
meaſure, without his knowledge, the dean and 
chapter of his cathedral church were | 
for Nis ſolemn inftallation ; inſomuch, that for | 
a week before the day fixed for that ceremony, 
people from all parts 2 the kingdom Os 
out of curioſity, to the city of Vors. 
Cavendiſh tells us a ſtory upon this notafien. 


which we hope we ſhall be e der. for rela: 0 3 


ting. On All Saints day, the. cardinal * 
at dinner with his chaplains, doctor Angafline, + 
a phyſician, cloathed with a. very heavy velvet 
gown, in riſing up, puſhed againſt. the cardi⸗- 
nal's ſilver crots, placed at the corner of the: 
table, which fell ſo heavy upon the head of. 
doctor Bonner, that the blood came trickling 
down. Upon this, the cardinal immediately 
retired to his chamber, and ſhaking his head, 
ſaid, < Malum omen,” a bad ſign; which he 
afterwards i interpreted to Cavendiſh upon his 
death-bed, telling him, that the croſs repre- 
ſented his perſon ; doctor Auguſtine, who threw - 
it down, his enemy; and an informer ;_ and the 
chaplain being wounded, im imported, that his 
power was at an end, and death would : 
enſue. This, no doubt, will be call ſaper- - 
ftition 3 boweyer, i it is certain, that his ene- 


mies had preferred againſt him a new accuſa- 
Vol. I. e tion 


=} this accident happened, fir Walter Walc | 
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tion of high treaſon; and; on tlie ver 


ef the gentlemen of the king's beck chamber, 
ſet out from court, to attend ford Piercy, (then 
earl of Northumberland by 4 father s death) 
who; through an old rage, vo 2 ae 
ed a commiſſion the 
earding} z this matter being — 0' fe- 
cretly, that Cromwell, who: was in London, 
had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it; nor was the 
affair known in the country, till on the Friday 
which preceded the deſigned inſtallation, when 
ir Walter Walch, with the noble earl above - 
mentioned, arrived at Cawood, attended by 
ſeveral hor horſemen; and others, 'whom they had 
commanded in the king's name to follow-them,- 
Alighting at the cardinal's gate, they went 
immediately into the hall, and demanded the 
keys from the porter: but the man was aſtoniſu- 
Cgkiat this requeſt; and refuſed to deliver them 
_ | without his maſter's order. To prevent any- 
. _  farcher" diſturbance, therefore, they contented 
themſelves with taking an bath from him, 
Tat no perſon ſhould go out or come in, 
till he received further orders; the car- 
dinal all this while remaining ignorant of” 
at paſſed 3 care being taken that no 
ofiviſhould ge up to inform him: however, at 
Lai one of the fervants found means to ſlip 
£ by;#attd' told His: emineney that the earl of 
Northumberland wWas in the hall. W6lſey be⸗ 
üngithem at ditiner, tek this for 4 friendly vi- 


fir de his old popu, An mme ey roſe 


 - 
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from table; but meeting the earl on the. top.” 
of the ſtairs, after a mutual embrace, Nor 
thumberland ſaid, trembling, I arreſt you of 
high treaſon. Upon 182 the cardinal de- 
manded to ſee his authority; but the earl re- 
fuſing to ſhew his commimon, Wolſey, with 
great preſence of mind, replied, | % L will not 
then ſubmit to your arreſt” : however, fir 
Walter Walch coming up during the debate, 
whom the cardinal knew, and repeating 9 
the earl had before ſaid, he N . lar. 
rendered himſelf. 

Being now in cuſtody, Saturday was. {ſpent 
in packing up ſome of his effects, and prepa- 
ring for his journey ; but, as ſoon as the coun- 
try people were informed of what the carl 1 9 
Walch had been doing; the palace was 
rounded by a great ndmber gf perſons, who! 
made the air ring with repeated cries, May 
the foul evil overtake hem, hq are 


him Tom us!? Aud Werde r 


waiting, in order to ſez. the, cardinal carried 


away; that they might; take their, moupalul, 


farewel of him; which gave, Narthumberl 1d 
and the knight no little uneaſineſ. 


On Sunday, the firſt of Novembes, eatly; in, 
the morning, he proceeded. on his journey — ; 


wards. Ln. As Joon. as he cage gut 
his gate, the people with egen lamencaugn- | 
| a their concern, and folle owed him 


ſeveral miles, till the cardinal deſired them 10% - 


depart, and be patient; for that he 
his enemies, but entirely ä to the * 
F 2 | 


- 


2 rer PLUTAREH, | 
=: af heaven. The firſt night he lodged at pom- 
fret abbey; the next night, with the Black 
| Friars | at Doncalter; and the night following, 
At Sheffield park, where he ena hteen _ 
days. Here he was kindly entertained by the 
211 of Shrewſbury, and had great reſpect 
 ſhewed him by the nei marr R ages ntlemen, 
| who flocked 1 11 to viſit him: 155 ing one 
day at dinner, he was taken very ill with, # a 
fudden coldneſs at his ſtomach, which! he a 
prehendiny to be an 'oppreſion occaſioned by 
wind, he e e t to an l 
for ſome medicine to ot it, and this gave 
him caſe for the preſent ; but if he was not then 
iſoned, as me people 3 aged, either by 
- himſelf or others, it "appears that this diſorder, 
from whatever root it ſprung, was the'cauſe of 
| his death, he being in ſo languiſhing a condi- 
tion when Mr. Kingſton, the lieutenant of pre 
Tower, came to the earl of Shrewſbury s, to 
_ take him into cuſtody, and attend kim Ben- | 
don, that he Was hardly able to walk” acroſs 
tlie chamber. This circumftance too of being 
put into the hands of the lieutenant of the 
Tower, gave u great ſhotk to his weakened 
; Fame ; ; for when the earl of Shrew! or· 
dered Cavendiſh to tell him of Kingſton's ar- 
rival, in the tendereſt manner, that he might 
Dake it quietly, and without apprehenſion, the 
cardinal clapped his hand on his thigh, and 
"i ve a great 'figh, ſaying, © cs FN now . Reese 5 


ö 1 rig 17 1 | 95 


* 


þ 


© teeming ; myſalf hut a nete 


66 Mrs. cut aw} thou 
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After this, Kingſton 
otmelizeely fell on his es co dhe Cardinal, 
and bees in the King's Hebalfl But 

„a well Dl ſtare. wogld cht 


Tim ee dope 0 rae 


_ faying, 44 Maſter Kingſton, I BONES 


« fland up, and-leaye ear 
« for 1 ama wretch replete w 


; without deſert | 
good: maſter een. 


ns op., Thentho — him 
that his;majeſty had ſtill. an entird affection fir 
him; but he could not lieip ann 
his tryal, ſuch was dhe dmper or IIS 

enemies; though the King 51 — in alt 
queſtion but he Was ahle — clear himfelf, and 


would come off witch thondgr:; that Ris drdens 8 


were to permit him unden for Landon] 
he thought proper, anti to: tag u hat tima he 
pleaſed upon his journey. Toſthis tha gandi. 
nal replied, I have a di r which will” 


e not permit me to make 2 haſte ; | 
„ however, I wilt As be: read Gar | 


. But ha- 
ſawioiently 


the journe 
ing at — mr Ny my ger 


in W by; —̃ͤ — 5 


times, which obliged him to remain there Pang 
next day. "However; tough-fall: very 


morning, and, by g progzets, 
_ — o his lordſkip's hat night, tor aff 


* + 4 


| ingradubed, ho + 


% 


he left the earl of 'Shrewfbur) . the . — 
entle . ., 


3 . * 7 * 
* F 120 4B; * 2 2 if Von? +. hs 
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It had been ee ee hyficians, 
, owt Sheffield — ses had 
| 25 above our or five days 1 Gre; barks „ 
Icon ſeems to have th ought, that his malady _ 
5 e nor i Srievons'avit was repreſented... 5 
5 
8 ih t patience a 
tion: though 8 to ſe his anule, he 
rode along without complaining; and being 
- Attended by a guard who: had formerly been 
| his own ſervants, and now beheld their maf- 
ter with an eye of ſorrow. and compaſſion, all 
tte way as went, he kept talking, ſome- 
Times Fu ee 5 ee Ait _— 
| them by the hand, uſing m ö 
. Auen he te three 50 
ma journeys, by ſlow progreſs, ti 
| -en the third at night he arrived at Le 
Abbey. Here the abbot: and the whole con- 
vent came out to meet him, receiving him in 
-the: court with great e and reſpect; 
-but the cardinal only ſaid, Father abbot, 1 
am come to lay my bones among you?; 
f and riding ſtill on his mule, till he came to - 
5 -the ſtairs of his chamber; he with- much difh- 0 
-culty was helped up, and pnt to bed. 55 
3h, his was on — wang the:25th of Novem- 
ber, and on the Monday follow ing his illneſs 
was o far increaſed, e 
Jong. On Tueſday morning early, Mr. King- 
1 his room, and aſked him ho- 
he reſted: the cardinal. —— anſwered, _ 


KI 80 wait Eno is rags heaven to reader; 
i « my 


CARDINAL wonszr 
4 my poor ſoul into the hands of my creator · 
The cardinal after this, being about the ſpace 
of an hour at confeſſion, Kingſton came to him 
a ſecond time, and then Wolſey finding his diſſo- 
lution very nigh, I pray you ald he) have me 
« heartily reco to his royal majeſty;and 

- bean Been n. ben is royal ujetyand . 
« membrance all matters that have 
"M0 1 us from the be 


« of a moſt royal cartia 
heart; and, rather than he wil 
« want any part of his will, he will endanger. 


«« the one Half of his kingdom. I do allure _ : ; 
% ſometimes three hours together, to. perſuade _ 


« you, that I have often: 


« him from his will and appetite, but could 


« not prevail. 


for my indulgent pains and ſtudy; not 're- 
40 „ garding my ice to God, bat valy to ay i 
c prince. Therefore, let me adviſe you, if you YH 


the king's head; for you can never put it 
out again.” Adding, 
warning againſt the lutherans, Mr. King- 


< ſton, farewell; I with all things may have i 
eh time TR on 8.” . 3 
"IMF = 


e OY 


be- 
ginning, eſpecially wich "7 
© regard to: his buſineſs with the queen j aj, 
10 « will he know in his conſcience, whe- _ 2 
4 ther I have offended him. He is a prince © } 
and hath a princelx 
1 miſe, r 
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Had I but ſerved God as dili- 
„ gently as I have ſerved the king, heowould 2 
I not have given me over in my hairs:: 

but this is the juſt reward that I-muſt receive 


e be one of the privy council, as by your wiſ⸗ 9 
10 den peng fit, wy” care what you put into 


after a very ſevere 


Wy BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
uttered: theſe words, his ſpeech failed 
Fry ay dhe died about eight o'clock; the 
= - uards Bein n and 
us finiſnec his days this gre e and 
ſtateſmab, Lr 22, 1630, de ee 
of age, wanting four months. Atter his death 
he Was aid in an oaken coſſin, with his face 
ered chat every ene might be permitted 
d e Hi; and early in the morning _ 
Ste Andrew sday he was buried: in lis agh 
of one! of the ages 1s ee Si Her ! 
50A $0 his perſon, he! was . — 
Fall, bi big: bonsd, and of à majeſtie preſence; 
_ is dice, was rather comely; but .phyſiognomiſts 
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Songs to ſay, it was ſtan ped with the le- 


jadications of pride. His character has 


3 43 - weakly: defended by others; yet 
-  theknown' vidence'of W che Eighth 
|  -tetaper may alteviate-mich of the blame which 


1 Aaent part of chat monarch's reign was much 


4 5 Which vas directed by 'the cardinal's councils, 
F 9 - we ſhall he melined to ſuſpect thoſe. hiſtorians 


with ſuck” viru e. ear 


oy 
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-miticioully attacked by ſome, and as. 


EE 
* ſome: of this? 'favourite's/ meaſures. have under- 
gone: and when we confider, that the ſubſe - 


moe 7 unfortunate and eriminal, than that 


2 . 'who” have endeavoured to load 
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sI THOMAS. N MORE. 
f b;gib1 nligeg : 
HOSE a N are fond of re- 
cording wonders, tell us, that the birth 
of this great man Was preceded by ſeveral 
ſtrange dreams, which his mother has daring 
her pregnancy, portending bis future ſoctune | 
bat wickout paying any regard to the 
of ſuperſtition, ĩt N affirmed] that bin 
chil afforded the moſt: liv ' hope 5 
1 his: maturer pliſhed, ©OF - 


72 ped oe ds os IS 

. J ih, FO . 

1. = 11 cg T7236 9 

Tos LIFE e 
* 


2 ng 

of thoſs times, put into e fr 
tion, his would often ſay to dis n, 
who dined with him; ( This boys who watts - 
< at the table, whoſoever lives ide it; will 

% prove a A ng man. But not to du 
too long upon trifles ; — to the 1 
accounts, the object of our p 
born Anno Domini 1480 
London, his father, $i: Jon More, 
a gentleman of eſtabliſhed reputati 
law, in which profeſſion he afterwards broaght 

up his ſon ; and it appears that Mr. Mete? 

A his firſt entrance on buſineſs; cut 3 2 


extracrdinary are at the bar, though taking 
early « iſtake we IE of * he 
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= Mr More took @ lik Cm rene bat it 


$ 8 5 ö years of age, yet being elected a bur &ſs at's 


1 FD a very Ljoncture, when Henry 
aa 1 to demand à ſubũdy, and nine 
öſeenths, far che marriage of his eldeſt daugh⸗ - 
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| 2 to the Charter- houſe; where, 
ivin ſelf up entirely to deyotion, he re 
ain ſecluded from the world no leſs ha 
four years; and it was robably 1 in this place 
| he'contradted that fuperſtitious attachment to 
the popiſh religion, and burning zeal againſt 
hereticks,.; which was aftervtheds the only: aſe. 
hgurement of his character.. 
But Sir Thomas More was at length tion of. 
being hut up from the commerce of mankind, 
and e he therefore liſtened to the 
intreaties of a friend of his, Mr. Colt of Ne- 
hall in Eſſen, and, about the year 500, went 
to: lite at his hne. This gentleman nad 


yay make: hare.” one Seth bebe Abe, 


once again practice the law. But WI 


5 . greatly — 10 raiſe his reputation was 


mis: Mare was not now full — 


yy VL called 


ter, he had an immediate opportunity of diſ- 


Playing his talents in the houſe : for ie "Si 


Jorit) were | againſt this demand, 0 
man of the amber, ies d of 


N [ODD BE. % | king, | 


4. er 


VE pouſed the ellleſt merely for being duch, 
=. thee . dilgrace 2 >. 
da de paſſad by. Updn his marriage wit 
ba. who lived with him about ſeven 2 : 
x 00S 3 a 1 in Bucklerſbury, and began 


1 170 1 E. A <a . 
318 FEET „ 
1 5 n 


king's difpleafute; made no I 7 0 upon 

1 oung lawyer got up, 0 RY ed 

with ſuch ſtrength My Gene against o Ar⸗ 

bitrary an repoſition; that his ma . 2 

mand Was, 3 d; rejected. Mr. T 
I „ls way preſent 2 5 the 

96 went immediately to” the 

1 851 am, that a beardlefs boy. bad 

wy, inted all his prtpoſe: A prince, ran- 

| mel oo avaricionus Files Henty, could'nbe 

to be much incenſed; and We are not to'won- 

der that he ſhould be determined to de teveng⸗ 

ed on the perſon WhO had preſumed to 0 poſe 


the favourite meaſure of his reign (chat of get. 
ing money z) however, as dur p ; 3 Jad 5 
nothing, he could Joſe ernte 4 80 
obliged to pretend à qudtrek thetef wr 5 
any cauſe, againſt Sir] n dee his: Aale b 
whom te *ordered to be” imprifoned. in the 


Tower, till he had paid a fine of an hundred 
pounds. Nor did r. More org come. off ſo Clear« * 
ly, but he was obliged to forepb his? FS 
and live in private, 5 e yy 8 1 5 
relieved him from the Loiehent 
threatened. 2704 * . 13 
© This rettement Hock, To of nd" kes 
diſadvantage to bim, as de emp een his tine 
in improving Le hiſtory, arhematics, 5 
and the belle lettres; fo: that when he in: | 
metget in from obſcuffty, „Ae Mole with, 
double Tlie; and, with 2 plact Welch „ 
given him in che city; art his practice, "He 5 
N without" any — 'vf ron 
Above 
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above four hundred pounds a year, which for 
that time was prodigious, Indeed his repu- 
3 7 2s a pleader was become ſo extremely 
high, that before his employment by the go- 
vernment, he was twice, appointed ambaſſador, - 
by the conſent of Henry VIII. on ſome cauſes 
of conſequence, between the Engliſh mer- 
chants, and thoſe of the Steel- yard, and then 
| cardinal Wolſey was very Ain, by the 
's order, ta engage More in his is mageſty' 
ſervice : but he was fo averſe to 
condition of an independent. man, for 3 
à courtier, that the miniſter could not d 5 
and the king, for the preſent; was pleaſed to 
admit of his excuſes. * happened, however, | 
ſome time after, that a great ſhip of the Pope's, 
arriving at Southampton, the king Kea ks it, 
as a forfeiture, upon which "Fig le 8 
manded a tryal, with council for his lineſs,. 
learned in the laws of the kingdom 1 and, aq _. 
his majeſty. was. himſelf a great civilian, he 
alſo defired; it might be heard in ſome pub- 
Ve place in the royal preſence. Henry acceded 
= - td all this, and Mr More was choſen council 
=_— ol the fide of the pope, whoſe cauſe _ he 
=_ plcaded with ſo much learning and ſucceſs, 
that, the forfeiture which the crown claimed; 
was immediately reſtored, and. the conduct of 
the lawyer, univerſally admired and applauded... 
Indeed it brou ht fo great ; an addition to his 
fame, that the would no longer be i in- b 
duced” by any intreaty, to diſpenie whey 455 2 
ſe vice and having, 2 no N lack 
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time vacant be him maſter af the re- 
queſts, in am nonch af roo .knigh hted. Fim; 
appointed him one of vy,council, and 
1 him into the.grea ae familiarit 7 With 
himſe 

It was a cuſtom with majeſty, fa 8 the 
author of the Britin ab bo me after he had 
performed his devortions 25 holidays, to ſend 

For Sir Thomas More into his cloſet, and there 
confer with him about aſtronomy, geometry, 
divinity, and other parts of learning, as well 
| 4 Bw of ſtate. Upon other occaſions the 
| would carry him in the night upon his 
| — at the top of the houſe, to be inſtructed 
in the variety, courſe, and motions of the hea-| 
venly bodies, But this was not the only uſe 
the king made of his new ſervant, He bon 
found, that he was a man of a chearful dif 
ſition, / and; had, a great fund of wit. and 
mour: and therefore his majeſty, when the 

council had lypped, and ſometimes when they 
were at ſupper, would order him to be ſent 
for, to m e him and the queen merry. When 
Sir Thomas 205 that they were 10 much 
8 entertained 2 8 jon, that he could 
not once in 3 Inch get leave to ſpend an 


evening 11555 e hem he 
loved, nor be abſent | court two days 

| together, without being. {Tat for by the king, : 
very uneaſy at, this reſtraint of his li- 


4 . m | fo. begin fo oe little and little, 
rm 


nen from er mirth, 7 L 
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Was act ſo ordinarily called for 3 
caſions of merriment. The treaſurer of the 


exchequer dying about this time, in the year 
1520, the king, "of his own motion, without 


any ſolicitation, conferred this office on Sir 


Thomas More; and within three years after, 
a2 parliament being ſummoned, in order to raiſe 


money for a war with France, he was: elected 


8 Tpeaker of the houſe of commons.” 151 


It was in this parliament that cardinal Wolley 


was much offended with the members of the 
| Houſe of commons, becauſe nothing was ſaid'or 

_ . donethere, but immediately it was blown abroad, 
He ſaid, in every alehouſe: on the other hand, 
the members had an undoubted right, as they 
thought, to repeat to their friends without 
doors What had paſſed within. It happened, 


however, that a conſiderable” ſubſid having 


been demanded by the king, wh Wolley 
5 apprehended would. meet with great oppoſition 
- In the lower houſe, he was determined to be 
preſent when the motion ſhould be made, in 
Luder to prevent its being rejected. "The houſe 


being apprized gf his teſolution, it wWas a great 
While under debate, Whether it was beſt to re · 
 ceive him with a few of onde lords only, or with 
is Whole train. "The major part of the houſe 
inclined to the firſt: K hich the ſpeaker 
got up, and faid, << Gentlemen, foraſmuch as 
© my lord cardinal bath, not long firiee3-laid to 
ut charge, the lightnieſs of our totigues, it ſhall 
. nt, in my judgment, be amiſs to receive” him 
eee that To; 5 505 Pi blame us 
hereaficr 
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hereafter for things ſpoken out of the houſes 
we may lay it upon. th hoſe. that his grace ſhall 
bring with him.” The humour of the peak. 
er's motion being approved, the cardinal was 
received accordingly. But having ſhewn, in 
a ſolemn ſpeech, 7 neceſſary it was for the 
king's, affairs, that the ſubſidies moved for 
mould be granted, and finding that no mem- 
ber made any anſwer, nor — the leaſt in- 
clination to . with what he aſked, he 
quite loſt his temper ; and with great indigna- 
tion ſaid, * £ (TE 970g unleſs i it be the MY 
ner of your, houſe, to expreſs your minds in 
ſuch caſes by your ſpeaker, here i 6, without 
doubt, a. ſurprizing obſtinate ſilence,” He then 
required the ſpeaker to give him an anſwer to 
| the demand Which he had made in the kings 
name. Upon which Sir Thomas haying, Win 
great reverence, fallen on his knees, excuſed; 
their filence, as being abaſhed at the. Fon ood 
of ſo exalted a perſonage. He then . 
ed to ſhew,. that it was not agreeable. to the 
antient liberty of the houſe, to make an anſwer 
to his majeſty's meſſages. by (be other perſon, 
ow great ſoever,-than ſome pf their own mem- 
bers; and i in the conclufion, de told bis emi- 
nence, That though, as ſpeaker,, he was the 
voice of the commons; yet exeggt every one 
of them could put their ſeveral ju gments in 
bis head, he alone, in fo. weighty A matter. 
was not able to make a ſufficient anſwer. The 
cardinal taking offence at the ſpeaker for this 
| 1 0 e role up 455 departed, x 
| nic eee ces AION 
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perhaps his dif pleaſure 1 was greater, becauſt he 
new that Sir Thomas More had ſeconded tue 
motion when it was firſt made: but though 
that ſpitited. patriot thought che ſablidy abſo- 
Jutely neceflary for catrying on the wat, he 
had a mind to diſtinguiſh between the reaſon- 
able demands of the 15 Kin ; and inſolence of 
his miniſter ;. and there! re played 'off this 
farce againſt him. 
In conſequence of this! \kehvevss, being a 
few days after in Wolſey's ga at Whitehall, p 
| his emunence co mplained Velen f this! 
ill treatment he gave him; at reproathing! 
him for bis in ra tude, aid, ee Would to God" 
von had been * Rome" When I made you” 
ſpeaker.” To which Sir e e reped oc Vour 
5 55 wot offended, 189 dia T dot And 
| 4. hümour; he 
bet Yo wt Ne 0 8 6 cardinal's gallery, and 
he liked it better than his other ut 
e but though” he thus 2 
end to his teproaches, he did not cool f 
ſentment! for afterwards, When the p 
broke Wolley perſuaded the king to name 
him nb ader into Spain, purely with a view 
of doing him a difcourteſs, by ſending him 
Into a country which he key would: be diſ- 
agreeable to him: however, when his majeſty 
mentioned to Sir Thomas the employment he 
deſigned him, the knight took the liberty to 
temonſtrate ſo ſtrongly, yet ſo modeſtly againſt” 
it, that with a candour and condeſcenſion not 
uſual to him, Henry was pleaſed ta admit of- 


his arguments; ; aſſuring * withal, that his 
m— | 


SIR THOMAS MORE. &f\ 
meaning was not to hurt, bat do him good 3 
and therefore he would think ef ſome; other 


hea -Aceordingly-upon che death of Sir 
R. Wingfield, in the year 8 Sir Thomas 
More was appointed thavcelles of the dutchy . 
of Lathes and at the ſame time admitted 
into ſuch an high degree of favour Hf bes 
= king that his majeſty would ſometimes come, 
; without giving him any notice, to — at: 
f Chelſea, in order to enjoy his com | 
| upon common affairs. ket M t Had 
d He one day mate Sir Thomas an l | 
ed viſit ol this fort to-dinner, and hazing walk- | 
hour, witkhis arme about hig-u it *& 
a demonſtration of kindneſs, and familiarity, : 
that the king being gone, Mr. Roper, ont of 
Sir 2 — law, - eould not help. ob- - 
a im. 04 1 maſt be, c 
have his prince d him in ſo 
manner. To which Sir Thomas replied, . 
thank our lord, ſon Roper, I ſind his. grace to 
be my very good Mmaſter indeed. 2 | 
that he does as much favour' meat preſent as 
any din within this realm; but yet I may © 
tell thes, ſon, I have no: eauſe 16 be-proud-gf - 
it; for iN my head would win him a caſtle in 
France (with which kingdom Henry was then 
at War) it would: not A 46:89 ſtruck off m 


a 


perſon for the ambaſſy, and employ him ana- 


* * 
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ed the leaſt; but, on the other hand, he was 


. 
to nd, On e 
_— F 


' voilred"to'Hefend' the 


adler man than he ever before met with, he 
_ Jad, in Latin, with ſome vehemence, «You 
— ae More, or noe”? edt 10 which Sir 
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tation, were thoſe people whom be reſpe@-' 


a Patron and a friend to e e mers of letters, 
and held almoſt à contin t. Tree | 
with all the Hiterati in Europe, Among — 5 
ers; Eraſmus appears to have had the greateſt 

ſhare in his love and confidence ; and after a 
ſeries'of mutual letters, exprefling their — 


A ded, FEE 


nent men: the perſon who conducted Eraſmus 


to London, it ſeems, had fo 'contrived, that 
Sir Thomas and he ſhould meet, without know - 


_ Ip it, at the lord mayor's'table, in'thoſe days 


ut! iall times to · men of and know- 
No u diſpute ariſing” 3 Bow 
N ee to diſplay his learn my | 

zronp ſide of the q 
on; but he was ſo ſharply oppoſed by 87 65 
Fhomas, that, finding he Rad to de with an 


at vivacity, «You ate wig} 


"the devil. Upon e 


Frends wal 4.4 embraced; and afterwards, 
to the meuns'e "Sir-Thomas, 2 was 


 ty's defiring his Ae 
marriage 2 queen 


ing been. oxdered en 


them. ut cheſe not W 
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ar, as Sir 
anſwer which he made th 


Clark and Dual, vow © 
bam, with. others of the 1 


plain with y 1: 

neither my lord 5 
Bath, nor myſelf, nor apy Of your pr Scud 
cil, being all your ſeryants, and greatly; n: 


debted to your See are in My J Je : 


ment proper counſellors for your 
his ant. 2. 308 PEN (i 9 9 

truth, you; may have uch coun ellors 
„ for reſpect af their awn worldly p. ö 
fit, nor for fear of your princely authority, wall 
deceive you, and then he named Jerome, A: 
Ain, and ſeveral. ae had fathers, Pr 
dueing the opinions 


king's defies, it is expreſſing 
that he did not very well 0 


had paſſed: Sir Thomas | Boner d [ack 5 
diſcretion in his converſation With bis ms 
aſterwards on this ſubject, Mat: FIN Wa 5 


Henry was, he did not falke it 
a0 fn after, i intending 1 to proceed n 


in his divorce, be en Sir ni 
8 Hs 8 


a 


S. 
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made him lord 


ce 

e in 1 neh be pr 
Vantages to the kin 
Elle Shar for bis 
afterwards gave him the great ſeal, and 
rancellor, in the room of car 
dinal Wolſey. Upon his entrance” into this 
a farprizing change was ſeen by every 
nk; for, nopwithſtandiy Wolſey s great 
abil ities, and diſintereſtedneſs as a chancellor, 
tow "fuch was his pride, that he would ſcarcely 
{on an of the Sn rank, and it Was 
Gent t to be admitted into his preſence « only, 


without bribing his officers ;* whereas a man 


now prefided i in the court of chancery, who; 


the meaner his 1 were, the more atten- 


tively . he bear the buſineſs,” and the 
more readily” diſpatch it. It is ſaid that one 
of his ſon's-in-law, Mr. Dauney, found fault 
with him ance,” between jeſt and earneſt, for 
this extraordinary condeſcenſion, adding . you 
* are ſo feady to hear every inan, poor as 
% well as rich, that there is no getting 


any thing under 5 ou; whereas, were 7 
0 


<« otherwiſe, ſome for friendſhip, ſome for 
kindred; and ſome for profit, would glu 
« have my intereſt to bring them to you; 
waa I ſhould do them wrong if I took: ay. 5 
© thing from them, becauſe they might as - 


i prefer their ſuits to you — but 


e this, 55555 1 think i it very commendable in 


90 £24 you, yet to me who am your ſon, I find it 


- — Gm 


an- 
— 5 


dom ham were thought : 
inent ſervices, his ma- 
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chancellor, I am glad ydu are of conſcience. | 
ſo ſcrupulous, but there are many other ways, 
that I may do good to — CLE | 
your friends; and this be aſſured of, upon my 
faiths that if the parties will call for juſticeiat; 
my hands, then, though it were my father, 
* I love ſo dearly, Hood on one ſide, and 
the devil, whom I hate ſoſextremely, ſtood an 
the other, his cauſe being good, the devil; _ 
ſhould +baverig;'? But as, an indubitable-proof _ 
that Sir Thomas More would: not-deviate;froms = 
_ juſtice imthedmalleſt, matter, for an config. _ 
tion, thie-yeader may take. the follawingyns: 
ſtance... 2 ſon' d in- law, Mr, He-. 


to put it into arbi it | 11 
on chis Fachee's: fins, un 


2 eee a 
2 havin :prelided 


| ng fnih- 
ed, 7 3 — — 4 
heard, he was anſwered, there was; not an 4 = 
cauſe more depending; which he order: = 
mediately to be ſet down on record. * 1 $77 be: 5 3 : | 

When Sir Thomas More was bee 5 

lor, his father, tr. John. was. one o of the det 
judges in the Kin s- Bench, and it was. a. very 
unuſual ſight in Weſtminſter-Hall, to. * tw 
ſuch great ſeats. filled by a father an fen a 
the {i fame, time. Tame as anothep, gl 7. 
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it appears that Sir Thomas More had a difſ. 
ferent ſenſe of religion upon hib mind, from 


f _— fon a moni 
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of King's-Bench was fitting, When the chan+ + 
cellor came into the Hall, be went firſt i into 


that court, and there kneeling down, in the 
ſight of every body, aſked his father's bleſſing: 

and when they happened to meet together at 
the readings in Lincoln's Inn, he always of- 


fered the precedence to his father, though, on 


account of his ſon's 1 dignity, Sir _—_ as 


5 conſtantly wived irrt „„ 


Thoagh living, as we find, much àt court! 
à chearful man, and a man of buſineſs, yet 


what courtiers and men of buſineſs generally: 


Have; wWe Are told, ere that it war 


his conſtant cuſtom * ay es his private prayers, 
to read che pſalms and —. 8 with his u Er, 
n ; | 


to go with his whole: fami 


pe, and there Qevourly + Foe. almrand 


Collects with them. ey * . he choſe 


1 ſdmetimes to retire, even from his family, 
and ſequeſter himſelf from the world, he buile 


at ſome diſtance from his manſton houſe, 4 

ery; library; and chapel, where as on — 2 
hie ſpent ſome time in ſtudy and de vo 
tion, ſo on Fridays he continued the whole 


| day, be BY in ſuch exerciſes” as he 


thoaght might Ns his mind in rel! 
==; . The great offices which he 
eld, and eh l. he always executed wih s 
ſplendor * ſuitable to their dignity, obliged him 
weep many ſervants; * he never ſuffered 


. 27 0 — to de that they might not 


S 7 


* 


9 IR THOMAS ank. 5 
acquire a habit of ſloth, and tg keeg them 
from gaming, and, other pe ho courles, 
of Which idleneſs is the ſogrce;. yet let not. 
the reader imagine from hence that he was a 
ſour and ſplenetic philoſopher ; on the eonttay 
he was the fartheſt from it in the world, and 
when he unbended himſelf from ſtudy, as full - 


„ 


of pleaſantry as any man of his time. He had 
alſo his hours of relaxation, which were. Alled 
with muſic, and ſuch other ſerene, amuſements ; 


: boy while a meals, he always kept a perſon to 
read, in order to prevent any,1mproper.conver- 
ſation before his — anda 45 end of 
the entertainment, he REPS 
who ſat with him how they underſtood 
and ſuch paſſages of the wth, Tr, 1 ad be 
read out of, from e i mY | 
improve and divert the co . 
But having proceeded thus fa 
which. aun ITS juſtice. 
we muſt now, actuated by 


* 


inag 


ples, take the other fide, of the 422885 bite 5 


confeſs, that, while Sir Thomas was adorned 


with the gentleſt manners, and the phe i 


tegrity, be carried his averſion 


doxy to ſuoh A height, ab gyen, ave pr di diſho- 
— Nour te Ria humanity. / Of this ; we, have a 
. ig example, in the & ©.0 An ply py 


beten named James Bainham, who, be- 
ing accuſed of favouring "ha ſect of. reformers, 
1 brought to the e houſe; aud. re- 
ung 40 diſcover What heretics he knew rug 


| More,ofrdered bim to be hip im hi 
** oper 


of Re ORIEL 
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£73 Mr: 
Wbere ke himſelf, ſuch 5s Ihe wie effels of 
ks. fury, put him to the- torture: 
Fut it was not this wWay 3 Jlone! r Sir 
Thomas More defended the cauſe of the 
. 9173 faith, be alſo writ ſeveral virulent 
books, in oppo fition” to the broachers" of 
| - the new 8 jon, which act of zeal was fo 
- acceptable to the "Engliſh! clergy, that, being 
' Afembled 3 in Tull e they unani- 
8 un a eed to make him a preſent of four 
*-or five thoufand pounds bk to thirty at 
14, this day) as celine for his holy Jabours ; | 
aud the” ſame” being "raiſed by a general con- 
3 795 among them, three biſhops were de- 
9078 to wait upon him in the name of the 
body, to tender their warmeſt acknow- 
ments! for the ſervice he had done the 
3 and to intreat his acceptance of the 
ec ide offered of ber gratitude, But 
* Whit Ws che anſwer of this great man to 
; Theſe xeverend fathers; it would be an injury 
os + "pf it in any other words hi his on. 
It is no ſmall comfort to me?” ſaid he, t that 
"ve 1 wiſe and learned men ſo: well ac- 
epted of my Works, but I never will re- 
be an) y reward for Wem; but at the hand 
© «of God * and When che biſhops, on finding 
Bs 73 een Gooby by any means touch the money, 
* defired leave to preſent it to his family, 
Not ſo, indeed, myflords, replied he had 
by . k ſee it all al ints the: © Thames, than 2 
that 


ſi 
. n he 
S 


U 


175 


- 
* 


ſet ſo much by my pleaſure, and ſo little by 
my profit, that, in good faith, I would * 


many nights, as was ſpent upon theſe writings: 
— wiſh, for all that, ee 
that all hereſies were ſuppreſſed, that all my 
books. were burnt, and my labour entirely 
loſt,” The prelates then ſaw it was in vain to 
urge him any farther, fo with much reluctance 
they carried the gold back, and reſtored to 
their much aſtoniſhed brethren, the ſum every 
idividual had contributed, PI PS 
It has been aſſerted by many hiſtorians, that 
Henry gave the ou ſeal to Sir Thomas 
More, purely with a view of engaging the _ 
opinion of ſo eminent a man in piety and 
learning, in favour of his divorce from queen 
Catharine, for he thought, after beſtowing on _ _ 
him ſuch a poſt, Sir Thomas could not, with _ 
decency, retuſe it: but if theſe were really the 
king's ſentiments, he knew very little of hs 
peil, with, and in the end found © 
himſelf miſtaken: Sir Thomas always vowed  *" Þ 
that he thought the marriage lawful in hs 
ſight of God, ſince it had once received 'ths _ 
ſanction of the apoſtolic council; for, tho? 
he ſtood the foremoſt among thoſe who were . 
for aboliſhing the illegal juriſdiction which 
the popes exerciſed in England, he was far 
from wiſhing,a total rupture with the ſee of 
Rome, Ke he plainly perceived was una- 


voidable, according to the meaſures king Henry” 
was then purſuing : all theſe mo conſidered! 


therefore, and. knowing he m 


Vor. I. 3 


— 
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In them,; one Way or other, on account of 
bis office, by which means he | maſt either 
affend his conſcience, or diſoblige, the king; 
from the time matters began to grow to'Ex- | 
tremity, he never ceaſed ſolliciting his great 
and intimate friend the duke of Norfolk to 
intercede with his majeſty, that he might de- 
Auiver up the ſeal, for which, through many 
infirmities of body, he ſaid he was no longe 
at; and being preſſed ſo often by him to t 
urpoſe, the duke at length applied to the 
, King, and obtained. permiſſion that the chan- 
cellor might refign. But when he wait⸗ 
ed on Henry for that purpoſe, the monarch, 
_ notwithſtanding what he called Sir Thomas's 
obſtinacy with regard to his great affair, ex- 
preſſed much unwillingneſs to part wirn ſo 
„ uſeful a ſervant, and giving him many thanks 
and commendations, for his excellent execu- 
* . Yon of a moſt important truſt, aſſured him, 
- that, in any requeſt he ſhould have occaſion 
to make, which concerned either his intereſt 
or his honour, he ſhould always find the 
crown ready to aſſiſt him, How well this pro- 
miſe was fulfilled the ſequel will ſhew. _ 
T To the king's eternal infamy, as Sir Thomas 
More had ſuftained the office of lord high 
Chancellor, for above two years and a half, 
with the utmoſt wiſdom and integrity, ſo. he 
- retired from it with an unparalelled greatneſs 
of mind; not being able to defray the neceſ- 
expences of his private family, when he 
had diveſted himſelf of that employment. : 


- About the time of oy rac WEL in a 
2 


very advanced age, his father, Sir lohn More, 


whom he often viſited and comforted in his 
illneſs, and to whom he expreſſed the molt. 

filial affection in his laſt moments, this was: 
an event however, which brought him a very 


inconſiderable increaſe of fortune, becauſe the, 


greateſt part of his father's eſtate was ſettled, 
upon his ſecond wife, who out-lived Sir Tho. 
mas many years. When he had delivered up: 
the great ſeal therefore, he wrote an apology, 
for himſelf, in which, he declared to the pub- 
lic, that all the revenues and penſions he 
bad by his father, his wife, or his own pur . - 
chaſe, except the manors given him by the 
king, which from a king to ſuch a ſubject, 


are not worth naming, did not amount to the 
value of fifty pounds a year, Strange indeed. 


it will appear in this age, that a privy.couns, 
cellor, who. had flled fo many great offices. FER, 
for above twenty years, and been all his 


life a frugal man, ſhould not have been able 


to purchaſe an hundred pounds per annum. 
But ſuch was this excellent man's charity, 


and ſuch his contempt of money, that in all 
that time, he never hoarded a fixpence. 


"The day after he quitted the chancellorſhip, f 


which his own family knew nothing of, he went 


as uſual to Chelſea church, with his wife and. 


daughter, and after maſs was over (it being 


— 


cuſtomary for one of N to go to 


his lady, to tell her the chancellor was gone 


out of church) he went himſelf to the pew 
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4 madam, my lord is gone.“ But ſhe know. 


ing his humour, took very little notice ef 
this : however, as they were walking home, 
he told her how mattters really ſtood, and 
ſhe, finding he was in earneſt, and being a 
worldly-minded woman, cry'd in her accuſ- 
tomed manner, Tilly vally, what will you do 

Mr, More? Will you fit and make c oſlings 


in the coals ? What is it not better to rule 


than to be ruled?“ but to divert the ill hu- 
mour which he ſaw ſhe was in, he began to 
find fault with her dreſs, which ſhe chiding 
her daughters for not ſeeing, and they affirm- 
ing there was no fault to be found, he replied. 

with great mirth, Don't you perceive that 
your mother's noſe is ſomewhat awry?” upon 
which, ſhe went from him in a paſſion ; perhaps 
this may ſeem a trifling ſtory in the life of do 
great a man, but the reader is to remember 
that the characters of men are beſt learned 
from tries. 75 5 N 
The firſt thing he ſet about after the ſurren- 
der of his office, was to provide places for all 


huis gentlemen and fervants among the nobili- 


ty and biſhops, that they might not be ſuffer- 
ers by him. This being done to his ſatisfac- 
tion, he next, being no longer able to bear 
their expences as he uſed to do, diſpoſed of 
his children in their own houſes, leſſening his 
family by degrees, till he could get it within 
the bounds of his ſmall income, ſmall indeed! 
making, at the utmoſt, but a little above one 
hundred pounds a year. Nar had he, when 
: 1. retired. from buſineſs, after his debts were 


a” 
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paid, an hundred pounds in gold and:filver 
upon 43 his chain and a few rings ex- 
cepted, _ i ar on tyler re) av fs - 
The prepoſſeſion which fir Thomas had, 
for a long time, entertained of the fate that at 
laſt befel him, is very extraordinary: and indeed, 
through his knowledge of the cruel, Dang Ga 
ſo ſtrong, that he frequently, foretold what 
would happen to his wife and children: nay, 
he once hired a purſuivant to come ſuddenly 
to his houſe, whilſt he was at dinner, aud 
knocking haſtily at the door, ſummon; him tg 
appear before the council the next day, which 
he did in order to arm his family againſt the 
calamities which he. found approaching. But; 
bis firſt xrqpbles began on account of a female, 
impoſtor, qalled: the Holy Maid of Kent. 
This wapan affirmed, that ſhe had revela- 
tions from Gad, to give the Kin Warning of 
his wicked htg,.and A abuſe 5 the-authority * 
committed to him. „ In a journey to the nuns. 
of Sion, ſhe called og ar Thomas More, and 
declaring her pretengid revelations to him, he 
4 2 Ya. . . Eq, 
was brought in, by be king's direction, as an 
accomplice with her, He - juſtified himſelf, 
however, as to all the intercourſe he had with 
her, in ſeveral letters to ſecretary Cromwell, 
in which he ſaid, he was convinced ſhe was the 
moſt falſe diſſembling hypocrite that had ever 
been known. But this availed him nothing, 
the king being highly incenſed againſt him for 
not approving the divorce, and his ſecond - 
| POS ee 
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marriage; and when fir Thomas defired to he 
admitted into the honſe of commons to make 
his own defence againſt the bill, his majeſty 
would not conſent to it, but aſſigned a com- 
mittee of council to hear him. However, the 
; Chief point intended was to prevail on him, by 
fair words or threatnings, to give a public al- 
ſent to the king's meaſure ; to which purpoſe 
the lord chancellor Audley made a great parade 
of his majeſty's extraordinary love and favour 
to fir Thomas : but the worthy knight, not to 
be ſhaken, after aſſuring the committee of the 
zuſt ſenſe he had of the king's goodneſs to him, 
told them, That he had hoped he ſhould never 
have heard any more of that buſineſs, fince he 
Had, from the beginning, informed his majeſty 
of his ſentiments with regard to it, and the 
king accepted them not ungraciouſſy withal, 
promiſing, that he ſhould never Pe moleſted 
farther s it. But, however, de had found 
nothing, ſince the firft agitation df the matter, 
to perſuade him to change his mind; if he 
had, it would have give him a great deal of 
1 Then the; „ eder threaten 
im, telling him it was bis majeſty's com- 
mands they ſhould inform him, he was the 
moſt ungrateful and traĩterous ſubje& in the 
world ; adding, that he had been the means 
of his majeſty's publiſhing a book, in Which 
he had put a ſword in the pope's hand to fight 


againſt himſelf. This was Henry's famous 


| book againſt Luther; but fir Thomas clearing 
himſelf of this charge alſo, and proteſting _ 4 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 59 
had always found fault with thoſe parts of 
the book, which were calculated to raiſe 
the power of the pope, and that he had 
objected againſt them to his majeſty. The 
lords, not being able to make any reply 
to his vindication, broke up the committee; 
and Mr. Roper, ſeeing fir Thomas extremely 
chearful at his return, aſked him if his name 
was ſtruck out of the bill of attainder, that he 
was in ſuch good ſpirits. I have forgotten 
« that, ſaid the knight; but, if you would 
« know the reaſon of my mirth, it is, that I 
« have given the devil a foul fall to-day ; and 
« gone ſo Far with thoſe lords, that, without 
« preat ſhame indeed, I can never go back.” 
As the duke of Norfolk, and fecretary Crom- 
well, had a high efteem for fir Thomas, they 
uſed their utmoſt efforts to diſſuade the king from 
proceeding on the bill of attainder ; aſſuring 
him, that they found the upper houſe were fully. 
determined to hear him in his own defence, 
before they would paſs it; and, if his name 
was not ſtrack out, it was much to be appre- 
hended, that the bill would be rejected. But 
the king was too haughty to fubmit to a ſub-. 
Je, with whom he had entered the lifts, and 
too vindictive in his temper to forgive a man 
who had been his favourite, and yet had dared 
to offend him: therefore, after talking in a 
very high ftrain, he ſaid, that he would be pre- 
ſent himſelf in the houſe when the bill ſhould” 
paſs ; thinking, no doubt, that the parliament. 
ſtood fo much in awe of him, that the wk 
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would not then dare to rejeQ it. The com- 
mittee of council, however, differed from him 
herein; and out of the perſonal friendſhip 
they had for fir Thomas More, finding that 
nothing elſe would moderate the obſtinacy and 
vehemence with which he purſued this point, 

they fell on their knees, and beſought him to 
forbear, telling him, That if it ſhould be 
carried againſt him in his own preſence, as 
they believed it would be, it would encourage 
Bis ſubjects to deſpiſe him, and be a diſhonour 

to him alſo all over Europꝭs. They did not 
doubt but they ſhould be able to find out ſome- 


thing elſe againſt ſir Thomas, wherein they 
might ſerve his majeſty with ſome ſucceſs; 


but, in this affair of the nun, he was univerſal- 


Iy accounted io innocent, tuat the world thought 


him worthier of praiſe, than of reproof.“ 
With theſe ſuggeſtions, eſpecially that of 
finding ſomething elſe againſt him, they at laſt 
ſabdued the king's obſtinacy; and the name 
of ſir Thomas More was ſtruck out of the bill. 

But as it was now publickly known, that he 
was as much out of favour with the king, as 
he had been in his good graces before, accu- 


ſations poured in againſt him from every quar- 


ter; and then it was, that he found the pecu- 


har advantage of his innocence and wy che 


For, if he had rot always ated with the high-. . - 
eſt p:obity, ſo that in all the offices which he 
went through, he kept himſelf clear of every 
ſort ot corruption, the moſt trivial matter 
would have been laid to his charge, in order 2 

| ; 58 cruſh 
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SIR THOMAS MORE, 81 
cruſh him. Of this we have an inſtance in the 
caſe of one Parnell, who complained, that he 
had made a decree againſt him in the court of 
Chancery, at the ſuit of Vaughan his adverſary, 
for which he had received, (Vaughan being. 
confined at home with, the gout) from the 
hands of his wife, a great gilt cup, as a bribe, / 
Upon this accuſation, he was brought before 
the council by the king's direction; and being 
charged by the witneſs with the fact, he readily 
owned, that as that cup was brought him for 
a new-year's gift, long after the decree was 
made, he had not refuſed to take it. 

The lord Wiltſhire, father to queen Anne, 
who proſecuted the ſuit againſt him, and who 


hated him for not conſenting to the King's 


marriage with her, was tranſported with joy to 
hear him own it, and cried haſtily out, Lot 
« my lords, did I not tell you, that you ſhould 
e find the matter true? Sir Thomas then” 
defired, that, as they had with indulgence 
heard him tell one part of the tale, ſo the, 
would impartially hear the other: and this 
being granted, he declared, That though, 
after much ſollicitation, he had indeed received 
the cup, and it was long after the decree was 
made, yet he had ordered his butler to fill it 
immediately with wine, of which he directly 
drank to Mrs. Vaughan; and, when ſhe had 
ledged him in it, then as freely as her huſ- 
and had given it to him, even ſo freely he 
pus the ſame to her again, to preſent unto her- 
uſband for his new-year's gift; and which 
ſhe received, and carried back again, _— 
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82 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
with ſome reluctance.“ The truth of this, 
the woman herſelf, and others then preſent, 
depoſed before the council, to the great con- 
fufion of the lord Wiltſhire, and to the diſap-- 
pointment of all his other enemie. 
It would be too tedious to relate all the ac- 


_ cuſations of this ſort, which, out of malice or 


envy, were in the ſame manner brought 
againft him; becauſe his integrity had been 
ſo clear, that, after the ſtricteſt examination, 


by ſpies, informers, and litile dirty tools of a 


court, ee e be found to blemiſn his 


reputation. However, the occaſion was not 


far off, which the lords of the cabinet had 
foretold, of finding ſomething againſt him, by 


which his majeſty might be enabled to gratify 


his reſentment of ſo much uprightneſs and in- 
trepidity as he had ſhe%ꝶe . 

In a parliament which was called in 1534, 
amongſt many other acts which tended to ab- 
rogate the papal power, there was one to de- 


clare the king's marriage with Catharine againſt 

the law of God, confirming the ſentence 

2 it, notwithſtanding any diſpenſation to 
ne. 


contrary; and eſtabliſhing the ſucceſſion 
to the crown of England in the iſſue of his 
majefly's preſent marriage with queen Anne. 
There was a clauſe in this act, That if any 
perſon ſhould divulge any thing to the flander. 
of this marriage, or of the iſſue begotten in it, 
r, being required to ſwear to maintain the : 
contents of this act, refuſe it, that they ſhould. 
be adjudged for miſpriſion of treaſon, and ſuffer _ 
POR 11%; N £ accordingly. = 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. - 83 
accordingly : and, before the two houſes broke 
up, that they might {et a good example to the 
king's other ſubjects, all the members took the 
oath relating to the ſucceſſion; after Which, 
commiſſioners were ſent all over the kingdom, 
to adminiſter it to the people of every rank 
and denomination. _ „„ 

In a ſhort time after the breaking up of the 
parliament, there was a committee of the cabi- 
net council at Lambeth, conſiſting of the arch- 
biſhop, the lord- chancellor Audley, and ſecre- 
tary Cromwell; where ſeveral ecclefiaſtics,' 
but no other layman than fir Thomas More, 

were cited to appear, and take the oath; Sir 
Thomas being called, and the oath tendered 
to him under the great ſea], he deſired to ſee 

the act of ſucceſſion which enjoined it; and 
this being alſo ſnewed him, he ſaid, That 
he would blame neither thoſe who had made 
the act, nor thoſe who had taken the oath; 
but, for his own part, though he was wil. 
ling to ſwear to the ſucceſſion, in a form of 
his own drawing, yet the oath which was of⸗ 
fered, was ſo worded, that his conſcience re- 
volted againſt it, and he could not take it with 
ſafety to his ſoul.” He offered, however, to 
{wear to the ſucceſſion of the crown in the iſſue 
of the king's preſent marriage; becauſe he 
thought the parliament had a right to deter- 
mine that matter. Mr. ſecretary Cromwell, 
who tenderly favoured him (to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion) and who knew the conſequence of 
this debate, when he perceived that fir Tho- 

mas could not be prevailed on to take the oath 
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as it was tendered, ſaw that his ruin would 
become inevitable; and, in his great anxiety, 
roteſted with an oath, That he had rather 
his only ſon ſhould have loſt his head, than 
that ſir Thomas More ſhould have refuſed to 
{wear to the ſucceſſion: and the conferrence 
ending in this manner, he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the abbot of Weſtminſter for 
four days; during which, the king and his 
council deliberated, what courſe it was beſt to 
take with him. Several methods were propo- 
ſed, but Henry would liſten to none of them; 
and, in the end, fir Thomas More was com- 
mitted priſoner to the 'Tower, and indicted on 
the ſtatutes, | | | TEC 
It would be unneceſſary to give 2 particular 
detail of all the little circumſtances, whilſt he 
remained a priſoner in the Tower, which 
tended to ſhew the patience and greatneſs of 
mind of this extraordinary man: they are ma- 
ny, and various ; let one converſation with his 
lady, who had leave to viſit him after he had 
been ſome months confined, ſuffice. As ſhe 
had not his magnanimity, and probably not ſo 
good an heart, ſhe remonſtrated with much 
petulance, That he who had been always re- 
puted ſo wiſe a man, ſhould now ſo play the 
fool; as to be content to be ſhut up in a cloſe 
filthy priſon with rats and mice, when he might 
enjoy his liberty and the king's favour, if he 
would but do as all the biſhops and other 
learned men had done: and as he had a good. 
houſe to live in, his library, his gallery, his 
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arden, his orchard, and all other neceſſaries, 
Randisghe about him, where he might enjoy 
himſelf with his wife and children, ſhe could 
not conceive what he meant ny tarrying ſo 
quietly in this impriſonment.” He heard her 
very patiently, and then aſked her in his fa- 
cetious manner, Whether that houſe was 
not as nigh to heaven as his own??? which ſhe 
reſenting, he added very ſeriouſly, <* That he 
ſaw. no great cauſe for ſo much joy in his 
houſe, and the things about it, which would 
ſo ſoon forget its maſter, that if he were under 
round bur'ſeven years, and came to it again, 

e ſhould find thoſe in it, who would bid him 
be gone, and tell him it was none of his. 
Beſides, his ſtay in it was ſo uncertain, that 
as he would be but a bad merchant, who 
would put himſelf in danger to loſe eternity, 
for a thouſand years; ſo how much more, if he 

was not ſure to enjoy it one day to an end?” 
Sir Thomas More had now been a prifoner +: 
in the Tower above a year, and the king bad 
tried every expedient to procure his approba- 
tion of his divorce, and ſecond marriage, that 
he might avail himſelf of the example of a 
man ſo famous for his wiſdom, learning, and 
religion, but in vain ; Sir Thomas had eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of queen Catharine, upon a 
principle of conſcience, and therefore he al- 
ways withſtood Henry b 1: that point with a 
firmneſs becoming his character. The affair 
of the ſupremacy was no leſs a matter of con- 
ſcience to him than the other; but as the ſta- 

YOLe4 1 tute 
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tute which enacted it, had made it treaſon to 
write or ſpeak againſt it, he obſerved a ſilence 
in this reſpe&, conformable to the law); but 
he refuſed to acknowledge it with an bath; 
Wherefore, the king being determined to get 
rid of a man who had given him ſo much 
trouble, and of whoſe virtues and popularity 
he ſtood in awe, gave orders, that Sir 'Thomas 
More ſhould be brought to his trial. 

In conſequence of this, on a day appointed, 
he was conbeyed in a boat from the Tower to 
Weſtminſter-hall. So long an impriſonment 
had much impaired his ſtrength, he went, 
therefore, leaning on his ſtaff from the water- 
fide ; but though his countenance carried the 
marks of weakneſs and infirmity, it had the 
ſame air of cheacfulneſs, which always ſat upon 
| It in the days of his proſperity. He was tried 
by the lord-chancellor, and a committee of the 
lords, with. ſome of the judges at the bar of the 
King's-bench. When the attorney-general, 
. had gone through the charge againſt him, 
in the indictment, in the moſt virulent man- 
ner, the lord-chancellor ſaid to him, in which 
he was ſeconded by the duke of Norfolk, 
Lou ſee now, how grievouſly you have of, 
fended his majeſty: nevertheleſs, he is ſo mer- 
ciful, that, if you will but leave your obſtina- 
cy, and chan ge your opinion, we hope you may 
yet obtain pardon of his highneſs for What 1s 
paſt.” To this he replied with great reſolu- 
That he had much cauſe uh, thank 

1 8 noble lords for this eee but he ber 
| ; fought 
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he might continue in the mind he was then in 
-unto death.” After this, he was permitted to 
ſay what he could for himſelf, in anſwer to the 
indictment; and he began as follows: 


e There are four principal heads, if I am not 
deceived, of this my indictment, every one of 


which, God willing, I propoſe to anſwer in order. 
To the firſt that 15 objected againſt me, That I 
have been an enemy, out of ſtubbornneſs, to the 


king's ſecond marriage ; I confeſs, that I al- 
ways told his majeſty my opinion in it, as my 


conſcience dictated to me; but 1 am fo far 
from thinking myſelf guilty of high treaſon 
upon this account, that, on the contrary, be- 
ing aſked in a matter of ſuch great importance, 
had I baſely flattered my prince againft my 
conſcience, then, I think, I ſhould have wor- 
thily been accounted a wicked ſubject, and a 


erfidious traitor to God. Herein, however, 
if I offended, I ſuppoſe there has already been 
puniſhment ſufficient in the loſs of all my 


goods, and almoſt fifteen months impriſon- 
ment. My ſecond accuſation is, that I have 
tranſgreſſed a ſtatute, in that being a priſoner, 


and twice examined by the lords of the coun- 
cil, I would not difcloſe unto them my opi- 


nion, out of an obſtinate and traiterous mind, 


whether the king was ſupreme head of the 


church, or not: yet I then proteſted, that I 


had never ſaid or done any thing againſt it, 


neither can one word or action of mine be pro- 
duced to make me culpable. By all which I 
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the Tower, to biſhop Fiſher, by which I 
exhorted him to break the ſame law. 
would have theſe letters produced, 'a 
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know that I could not tranſgreſs any law, or 
incur any crime of treaſon ; for neither this 


ſtatute, nor any law in the world, can puniſh 


a man for holding his peace: they only c 
puniſh either words or deeds, God 64 


whereby I am accuſed, that I malicicuſſy 
practiſed guns this ſtatute, becauſe I wrote 
eight packets of letters, whilſt I was in 


read againſt me, which may either free 
me, or convict me of a lie. But, | becauſe 


5 Brennen 


| the truth of the whole matter: fome of 
them were only about our private affairs, . as 
being old friends and acquaintance : one of 
them was in anſwer to his, whereby he defired 


to know how I had.anſwered in my examina» - 


tions to this oath of ſupremacy ; touching 


1 


which, this only I wrote unto him again, That 


J had already ſettled my conſcience, let him 
ſettle his to his own goed liking ; and this, I 
truſt, is no breach of your laws, The laſt ob- 
jected crime is, that being examined in the 


Tower, I did ſay, that this law was like a two- 


edged ſword; for, in conſenting. thereto, I 


mould endanger my ſoul, and, in refuſing it, 


I ſhould loſe my life. From which anſwer, 
becauſe biſhop Fiſher made the like, it is evi» 


dent! gathered, as you ſay, that we hoth con- 


ired together. To this I reply, that af his 


anſwer 
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eds, God alone be-. 
ing judge of our ſecret thoughts. I come now 
to the third capital matter of my indictment, 
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anſwer were like mine, it proceeded not from 
any confpiracy of ours, but from the likeneſs 
of our wits and learning. And; to conelude, F 
unfeignedly avouch, that I never ſpoke a word 
againſt this law to any living man; although, 
perhaps, his majeſty has been told to the con- 


trary : 


Io a juſtification ſo full as this, the attor- 
ney general had no reply to make; but the 
word Malice being in the mouth of almoſt all 
the court, the . proceeded to examine 


the witneſſes, in order to prove his treaſon to 
the jury; and Mr. Rich, the ſollicitor- general, 
being called and ſworn, depoſed, that when he 
was ſent, ſome time before, to fetch Sir Tho- 
mas More's' books and papers from the Tower, 


at the end of a converſation with him upon 


the king's ſupremacy, on Mr. Rich's owning, 


on a caſe put by him, chat no parliametit could 
make a law that God ſhould not be God, Sir 
Thomas replied, 44 No more can the parlia- 


ment make the king ſupreme head of the 


church.“ When the ſollicitor-general had 


Priſoner, under a great ſurptize at the malice 
and fal ſhood of it, faid, „11 was a man, my 
lords; that did not regard: an oath,” I needed 


not, at this time, and in this" place, as it is 
well known eto you all, ſtand as an accuſed 


perſon and; if "this Cath, Mrs Nich, Whien 
be true chem I pray, that 1 
which'T Would 
not ſayg were it tler ite, ce uin 


- 


you have taken, 


may never fee Godin ie face, wh 
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world.” Upon which, the ſollicitor not being 
ga 2 prove his teſtimony by witneſſes, tha 
mpted it, that allegation dropped. 
fe; reader, who has attended to this 1mpar- 
tial abſtract of the trial, and who conſiders the 
characters of the priſoner and the witneſs, will, 
it is apprehended, acquit Sir Thomas More of 
the ae, without any heſitation. But, 
unhappily for him, he ved: in the days of 
"kg VIH, whoſe will was a law to judges, 


zs well as juries : notwithſtanding, therefore, 


that his innocence was ſo early me out, 
and the evidence againſt him ſo ill ſupported, 
or rather proved ſo evidently to be falſe; yet 
the jury, to their eternal reproach, found bim 
guilty. They had no ſooner brought i in their 
verdict, than the lord-chancellor Audly, as the 
mouth of the court, began e 
pronounce the ſentence; but the E 
py him ſhort with this modeſt rebuke: My 
lord, when I was towards the law, the man- 
ner in ſuch caſes was, to aſk the priſoner, be · 
ſore ſentence, whether he could give any nes. 
ſon why judgment ſhould not ' againf 
bim?“ Upon this, the chancellor the 
grace to ſlay, and" aſked Sir Thomas What he 
was able to alledge. But if a j jury cauld not 
be moved by What he had ſaid 1 in defruding 
himſelf Oſt the charge in this indichment, 
there could be little hope, that judges wauld 
be influenced to wave their ſentence by! what 
he ſhould: ſay againſt the matter of the in dict · 
e nn the e 9 


* SIR THOMAS MORE. 9 
he made were toe ſtrong to be anſwered; or 
whether the chance lor began at this time to 

feel ſome little compunction; or, whether be 
had reaſon to be Abend of the popular cla: 
mour, if he took the condemnation. of the pri- 
ſoner entirely upon hiniſelf; after Sir I 3 ä 
had done ſpeaking, he turned to the — | 
chief. juſtice, and aſked him his * 
ly before the court, as to the validity of | 
indictment, notwithſtanding. the exceptions my 
the priſoner. The anſwer of the. chief. juſtice, 
whoſe name was Fitz- James, is ſomewhat re- 
markable: <* My lords all, by St. Gillian, I 
muſt needs confęſs, that if the act of parlia- 
ment be not unlawful, then in my conſeienee 
the indictment is not inſufficient.” Upon 
this equivocal expreſſion, the lord- ——.— — 
laid to the reſt, , Lo, my lords; lo. yon her 
what my lord- chief juſtice. ſaith; and, with- 
out waiting for any reply, proceeded. to pass 
ſentence, That Sir Thomas More ſhould be 
carried back to the Tower of London, 2 5 
from thence draum on a hurdle 22 | 
city. to T'ybyrn,-there to be hanged till he was 
half- dead; after chat, cut down, 7p alive, his 
privy parts:cut off, his belly zipped, his 17 4 
els burnt, his. four quarters ſet up over for 
gates of the . and his head upon Loodos- > 


| br n 
ene, ſhocking ks filled the. eyes of 
nga with tears, — their hearts with horror; - 
then the court telling Sir Thomas, that if he 


=" anything . they e, 


£478 
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to hear him, he ſtood up, and ſsid, L have | 
nothing to ſay, my lords, but that ke as the 
bleſſed apoſtle St. Paul was preſent, and con- 
ſented to the death of Stephen, and kept their © | 
clothes who ſtoned him to death, and yet be 
they now both twain holy ſaints in heaven, 
and ſhall continue there friends for ever; ſo 
I verily truſt, and ſhall therefore right hearti ' 
y, that though your lerdſhips have no- 
n judges on earth to my condemnation, 
we may yet hereafter all meet together in 
heaven, to our everlaſting ſalvation? and fo = 
pray God preſerve you all, and eſpecially my 
ſovereign lord the aun and ſend _ _— 
ful counſellors. «„ 7 
Having taken his RON of the count in ; rhis- 
woble! manner, he was conducted from the Bar . 
1 to the Tower, with the axe carried before him 
_  - in the uſual manner after condemnation. — 4 
72 when he came to the Tower- Wharf, his fa. 
vourite daughter, Mrs. Roper, thinking ts 
would be the laſt opportunity ſhe mould ever 
have, was — here: to ſee him: as bon 
as he appeared, ſhe burſt through the throng 
and guard, which ſurrounded him, and hav 
ing received his bleſſing upon her knees, „ 
ee cry 6 before them all, amidſt - 
6 of tears, and a thouſand kiſſes aß Mn 
derneſs, and affection, her heart being ready - 
to break with grief, the only | words; that be. 
cepuld utter, were, My father, oh my father? 
I anything could have ſhhken his ſobtivinde, - 
i by this ; an wann 


SIR. THOMAS: MORE. 9% 


his arms, and told her .“ That whatſoever he 
4 ſhould ſuffer, tho he was innocents yet it was 
« not without the will of God, to whoſe 
< bleſſed; pleaſure ſhe ſhould conform ber 
„own will; that ſhe knew well enough all 
1 ſecrets of his heart, and that- ſhe 
“ muſt be patient for her loſs,” _ Upon this 
ſhe parted ftom him, but ſcarce was ſhe turned 
aſide, before. her. paſſion. of grief and love be» 
came irrefiſtible, and ſhe again ſuddenly bioke 
through the croud, ran ęagerly upon him the 
e 
| r- embraces, rea- 
| hy ES this was rather too 
much for man to bear, and, though he did not 
ſpeak a word, yet the tearseflomed dowyn his 
Cheeks. WW great. pan till ſhe RT 
laſt kiſs, and left him. 12 52 2 „ 2 IT” 
be . be — ————— 
ſentence of death, pre prager 
and meditation, for: the Role which was to 
follow; one of the ereatures of the king made 
dim a viſit, with an intent to perſuade him, 
if poſſible, to comply with his majefty's Will, 
and, to change his mind. Sit Thomas, wea- 
ried at laſt mo his nonſenſe and importanity 
in order to get rid of him, told him, 4: That 
«© he had changed it,“ which words were no 
ſooner out of his mouth, than the courtier, 
pluming himſelf upon the merit he ſhould bag 
in bringing Sir Thomas More to the point 
which his majeſty wiſhed, and ſa many others 
e _ he is great _w OE 
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to OPER the- king, ny. however, was : 


not without approbcifiohy miſtake; he 
ordered the meſſenger” of the news, there- 
fore, to return immediately to the Tower, to 
know in What particulars the priſoner bad 
changed bis mind: when he had the mortifi- | 
cation not only to be rebuked'for'his imperti- 
nent officiouſneſe, in telling his majeſty every 
word Sir Thomas had ſaid, even in jeſt; but 
alſo to learn, that he had changed bis mind nd 
beer e than this; „ T vat whereas he 1 
ended to be ſhaved, that he fi ght ap 1 
the people as be was wont to 95 be 8 15 | 
impriſonment, he was now fully reſolved that 
his beard ſhonld ſhare the ſame fate with his 
head. In e e he a er get 
higheſt office in the dom, his ſentence of 
being drwan, hanged, und quartered, was, 
by the king's pardon, changed into 1 
and when he was informed of it, he 
with his uſual mirth, „God forbid the king 
ſhould uſe any more ſuch merey to any of m 7 
eonrjars and God bleſs my peſtetity from ſuc 
. 
On the 5th; of Joly; "1358, Sir Thoms 
Pope, his . friend, came to bim om 
the king, very early in the morning, to ac. 
quaint him that he ſhould be executed that day 
at nine o'clock, and therefore that he muſt im- 
mediately prepare himſelf for death. 'Howe- 
ver, if his majeſty intended to ſhock, or affright . 
him by this ſhort warning, he loſt his am 
eee he loner: ad e Sir 
„ „ | Thom 5 


%. 


SI THOMAS MORE. . 2 
Thomas Pope, „ I, moſt. heartily: thank v 


for your. good ng; 1 have been much 
bound to the king's 


? 


of his honours that he hath moſt bountifully. 
beſtowed upon me, yet am I. more bound to 
his grace, I do aſſure yon, for putting me here, 
where I have had convenient time and ſpace 
to have remembrance of my end, and ſo help 
me God, moſt of all I am bound unto. him, 
that it hath pleaſed his majeſty ſo ſhortly to 
rid me out of the miſeries of this wretched: 


world.” His friend then told him that his 


majeſty's pleaſure farther Was, that he ſhould 
not uſe many words at his execution ; to which 
Sir Thomasanſwered,** You do well, Mr. Pope, 


to give me warning of the King's pleaſure, 


herein, for otherwiſe I had propoſed at that 


time, to have ſpoken ſomewhat, but no mat-=  - 
ter wherewith his 25 or any others fhould 


have cauſe to be offended, howbeit, whatſoever. 
I intended, I am ready to conform myſelf obe- 


diently to his highneſs's command, and 1 5 
beſeech you, good Mr, Pope, to be a means 


to his majeſty, that my daughter Margaret. 
may be at my burial.” Being told that the 
king had already conſented that his wife, and 


children, and any of his friends, might have 
the liberty to be preſent at it, he added, O 
how much beholden then am I to his grace, 


that unto my poor burial vouchſafeth to have 
ſuch gracious conſideration. Sir Thomas 


Pope having thus diſcharged his commiſſion, 


bid his friend adieu, with many tears, and with 


hneſs for the benefit 
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much commiſeration; but the priſoner defired 
him to be comforted with the proſpect of eter· 


nal blifs, in which they ſhould hve and love 


together; and to give him an impreſſion of 
the eaſe and uiet of bis own mind, he took 
his urinal in bis hand, and caſting his water, 
faid with his uſual mich. «© T ſee no anger 
but that this man might live longer, if it 


. pleaſed the king.“ 


As ſoon as Sir Thomas Pope had left . 
he dreſſed himſelf in the beſt cloaths he had, 
that his appearance might expreſs the eaſe and 
complacency which he felt within; the lieu- 


tenant of the Tower objecting to this genero- 


fity to his executioner, who was to have his 
cloaths, Sir Thomas aſſured him If it was 
cloth of gold, he ſhould think it well beſtowed 

on him who was to do him fo ſingular à be- 
nefit,” But the licutenant, who vas his friend, 
preſſing him very much to change his dreſs, and 
Sir Thomas, being very unwilling to deny him 


ſmall a ratification, put on a 


frize, and of the little money that de Pad! left, 
ſent an angel to the ExeCationer, as à to- 


ken of his good will. 


And now the fatal "hour being come, abt 


nine o'clock he was brought out of the Tow- 
er, carrying a red cfoſs in his hand, and often 


lifting up his eyes to heaven, A woman meeting 
him with a*cup. of wine, he refuſed ie 


Chriſt at bis 5 paffion drank no wine, but gaul 


and vinegar.” Another woman came Cry 1 
and demanded ſome Papers "the ſaid ſhe = 
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SIR THOMAS MORE], op 
left in his hands when he was lord chancellor. 
To whom he. ſaid God waman have pa- 
tience but for an hour, 2 3 king will 5 

me of the care I haye for thoſe papers, and 
ererp ching elle Another Vn oed 
him, crying, he had done her much wrong 
when he was lord chancellor, - Toiwhony He 
ſaid, L very well remember the cauſe, and i; 
1 Were to decide it now, I ſhould make the 5 
fame decree.” When he came to the ſcaffoldx, 
it ſeem'd ready to fall; whereupon he fad. 
mer rily, to the lieutenant, 15 Pray 5 Sir 5 fee ME — - 
ſafe up; and as to my coming down, let 8 | 
ſhift for myſelf.” Then he defired the-people © 
to pray, for him, and bear witneſs he died iꝝan- 
the faith of: the catholie church, a faithful x 
ſervant both; to God and the king. He te- 
peated the miſerere pſalm kneeling with much 
devotion; and the executioner aſking him for 
giveneſs, he kiſſed him, and ſaid, pluck 
up thy ſpirits man, and be not afraid to do 
thine office; my neck is very ſhort, take heed 
therefore thou ſtrike not awry, for ſaving thine 
honeſty.“ Laying his head upon the blocks 
he bid the executioner ſtay till he had put his 
beard. aſide, for: that had committed no tra“ 
ſon; upon - which, at one blow of the axe, hit 
head was ſevered from his body. In this man- 
ner ended the life of Sir Thomas More, who, 
for his juſtice, humility, devotiqn, ſweetneſs 
of temper, contempt of the world, and trus 
greatneſs of mind, was the ornameht of his 
own, and may be an example to every age. 
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\HIS Wen man, was fon ſas heir to 
Sir Henry Collet, knight, Who — 
== bred a mercer at London, was one of the ſheriff 
. in 1 113 and eſcaping the tyranny of Richard i 
= the | d. and aſfiſting Henry t VII ch. in 
eb inning of his reign, was knigttcelt, and 
elected lord mayor; to which office: he had 
the honour to be called a ſecond time. This 
. Sir Henry had two and twenty children, ele · 
ven ſons, and as many daughters, by his wife 
=_— Chriſtiana; Knevet, a centleratntia of good 
1 family; he himſelf being alſo deſcended from 
a very antient and reputable houſe, in Buck- 
= amſhire: but our John was not only the 
eeldeſt fruit of this marriage, but within a few 
=— 5 became the ſole ſurviving iſſue, ſo that 
= - | xp arents had no other care or comfort left, 
N J that he buried his father in the 
Pear 15 10, but his mother lived to bury 
= E ng at her death upwards of ninety . 
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1 
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Fears ry. Sir Henry and his lady were very 
eminent for their charity, but for nothing more 

than their great munificence towards their pa- 

_ Tiſh church; which was then called St. An- 
ee, but now St. Antholin's, within the 
city of London; eke With thoſe of 
all their children, dee to Teen, 1 in 2 
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* it Oxford, he had a fu 


© As, to his early education, we have bats 
very imperfect. account of it; however, it 8 


8 


time, in the glaſs windows, on the north ide, 
John was born, Anno Domini 1468. 


a very probable conjecture, that he receiy 


che firſt, rudiments of learning, at St. Antho: I 


ny's free: ſchool, then the moſt famous in 


Londog, though, dow gone 40 decay ;. from, 


whence, in 1148 3, be removed to the, univerlity. 
of Oxford, where having ſpent ſeven years in 


more advanced years,, he became acquaints 
1 a * 
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him as a gentle 
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tage of à tall and graceful perſonage: ani 
8 whos pe 


been the advice of bis father,” who bad been 
_ uſed to gaiety and ſplendoar in the public 
offices in the city, and gained a very partieu- 
Hr intereſt in the king : But the pious yourg' 
mat, determined by his own ſrt of religion, 
was reſolved to enter into holy orders, and re- - 
nounce the temptations of his birth and fortune. 
Sir William Knevet, knight, and Dame Joan 
his wife, preſented Colet, in 1 | | 


, ” 


is wife ſented t, in 1485, to the 
church of St. Mary Denyngton, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, and dioceſe of Norwich. Tbis 
made Cambridge a convenient road between 
Oxford and his benefice, and might well inti- 
tle him to that relation to both univerſities, 
which is aſcribed. to him by Polydore Virgil. 


He was ſcarce nineteen years old, when he 
T * n 


ton, which he kept a5 Jong as he lived, 


1490, he was, alſo preſented by hisg'own fü. 
ther to the living of Thrynning, in the county 
f Huntingdon, and dioceſe of Lincoln; which 
he religned in 1493, when he was admitted to 
the prebendary of Botevant in the church of 
York, upon the reſignation of the famous 
Chriſtopher Urſyicke.” He was allo made pre, 
dend of Goodeafter in'the church of Sk. ere 


tin Le Grand, which he reſigned the 26th of 
January 1503, having been admitted the year 


| before to the prebend of Durnesford in the 


church of Sarum. . Theſe earl) preferments' 
had great weight upon his mind; as well as” 
every thing that tended towards bringing on, 


* 
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a refarmatinn in the chores he has | 16 
ſach a tender regard to the di | 5 of Me 3 
cred office and function, that he ge e 
ing ordained deacon till the 17th of Jecerti- | 
ber, 1497, and the ſame Yeu he *. male 
rieſt. | 
, Theſe preferments, beſtowed on 'a 7558 4 

under age, may ſeem a little eee 1 5 

ſome; but we muft conſider it was the cuſtom 
of the Romiſh church; and, If Mr. Colet did 

enter upon the care 'of fouls before he could Ta 
ſufficiently conſider the weighty charge be- 

longing thereto, he attoned for it by his, ex. | 
traordinary care, when he came to maturity. 

Beſides, he had, from his firſt entrance into 1 
the colleg' , turned himſelf much to'rea 1 * i 
books © divinity : Eraſmus affures us, -_ 
he had ſearched into, and gained a perfe& aC- - 
quaintance with, the antient fathers,” particu- f EO 
larly Dionyfius, Origen, Cyprian, Ambroſe, 
erom, and St. Auſtin, while he was yet 2 
oy, though the laſt author was never one of 
his favourites : nor were his ſtudies confined 
to theſe books alone; he. alſo read 'Sedtus 53 of 
and Thomas, the two great ſchoolmen, who. = 
gave birth to the different parties then' Tublring 4 
In our univerſities, under the denomination 

Scotiſts and Thomiſts. But he locked oper 

their traſh, rather in compliance with the fa- 

ſhion of the age, os from an Pleaſure he © 


received from it. His 48 7 _ induſtry was 

laid out in conſulting ihe tracts in 12 & Rs 

vil * canon law: There Was bo treatiſe, te- „ 
x3 ng Ao 
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| he even ran through all ſuc Eoglih Poets 
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in foreign parts, what be had acqui 
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R colleges and I monaſteries, 3 


ing either to dhe hiſtory y of the chur 
s 8 87 he did not il ently tly infp Ee 55 : 


were then extant, with a view'to corre& and 


| embelliſh his tile, and fit him for an eloquent 


reacher. Another of his cotemporary writers 
ys, that Colet, by an eaſy and natural diſpo- 
ion, Was inclined to piety - and religion: 
therefore, as ſoon as he prew towards. a man, 
ad, was: well inſtructed in all thoſe arts and 
ciences that are called humanity, he applied 
himſelf to the Rudy of divinity, chuſing St. 
aul as his particular maſter, and exerciſing 


ek rlectly in his writings both at Ox- 


ord and Cambridge. 

ut not content with theſe im rovements, 
in the year 1493, our young divine deter- 
mined to leabe his native country, and poliſh 


at home. With this intent, he quitted Ox- 
fard, and paſſinę boch; om to the continent, ſtu- 
died divinity in Italy and France, where 
lie met man 15757 other Engliſh ſtudents, 
who w e come. abroad in order to attain the 
reek ngue ; for the paſſion , for that lan- 


guage, and the purer writers in the Latin, | 


9 was now grown very prevalent all over Europe, 
and no where more than in England, from 


whence numbers of the youth, and many ad- 
vanced in life, continually went out in queſl 
of them; becauſe, though ſeveral volumes 4 
the works of the beſt authors lay dormapi 


who knew that ignorance was their chief fup- 


port, could by HO means 8 brought” tor Som 
et went abi6hd” _ 


municate them 
. At the time when" | 
grand mart of letters was at Paris : thither he 
conſequently directed his purſuit. His large 
income enabled him to render his parts con- 


ſpicuous, and thoſe A gained che eſteem. 


and admiration of all that ſaw and heard him 
Here he met with an aprecable companion” in 
Robert Guaguinus, the hiſtorian, Who had been 
-ambaſſador from Charles, the French King, to 
Henry VII. and here it was that Colet firſ 
conceived an inclination to be acquainted with 
(his afterwards intimate friend) Eraſmus ; 
Guaguinus ſhewing him a ſpecimen of that 
celebrated Dutchman's A and wan 
a letter ſent to him upon His publiſhing” 


hiſtory of France, In this plate Colt: ike? 


wiſe acquired the friendſhip' of Deloiue ant 
Badens, the former of wich IAG 


him again to'the tiotice of e the ho- 
nourable mention he made of our Engliſh doc 


tor in his letters to Holland. Cal viſited 


| ſeveral parts of Italy, and refided ſome 1 5 
\ * : 


at Rome, where there was an Engliſh © 
on account of frequent embaſſies.” kt Was 
this place that the celebrated William Lily 
firſt fell under his obſervation, who had leart 
the Greek at Rhodes, ant Was improving Rinn 


felf in Latin under ohn Sulpitius and Pom: : 


ponins. Sabinus. Colet alls Lon my An. 
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28 with his own, countrymen Grocyne and Li- 
nacer, who. were perfecting their ſkill in 
Greek at Florence, under the inſtruction of 
Demetrius and. Folitianus, as Willam, Laty- - 
mer was at Padua. | 
By the beſt ; accounts we can gather; Colet | 
remained about four years on his travels, re- 
turning from abroad in 1497: but upon this 
= occafionitis ſaid, he had much difficulty to 
eit his deſire of - appearing. at court, where 
= = could ſhew — acco 1 gn he had 
uired in the world to beſt advantage, 
10 2 he was endowed with ſome natural 
propenſities, which were better adapted to a 
ublic life, than the confinement of a college. 
He had naturally a high ſpirit, impatient of 
the leaſt injury and affront. By the fame bent 
= of nature he was alſo addicted love and lux. 
ar; he had a tincture of avarice, and was 
_ inclined to an air of freedom and pleaſantry. 
| 17 t he firſt conquered, and then commanded 
himſelf, by ſo. far ſubjectin his ons to 
reaſon anc philoſophy, that he could bear a 
reproof, even from his own ſervants. He re- 
| Rrained his diſpoſition to love, ſleep, and lux- + 
ury, by a continual abſtinence, a ſtrict ſobri- 
/, cloſe application, ſerious thinking, and 
religious converſation ; he preſerved every 
ſtep of his whole life from the pollutions of 
the world, and Eraſmus tells us, that he was 
perfectly chaſte, and died in virgin purity : and 
t, whenever opportunities offered them- 
Rin, DET o f Jeſting v with ſacetious erlons, 
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or talking familiarly with the female ſex, or 
of appearing at feaſts and entertamments, na- 
ture was ſufe to break forth; for which rea- 


ſon, he very ſeldom aſſociated with laymen, 
and forbore all p —_ places : but if neceſſity 


brought him, be ſingled out ſome learned 


perſon from the a with whom hedifourad; 
in Latin, to avoid the prophane diſcourſe o 


the table; and, in the mean time; he — 


eat of but one diſh, and take but obe or two 
draughts of beer, for the moſt part reffaining 
from wine, which yet he reliſned, if very. 
good. There never Was, (ſays Eraſmus) 4 


more flowing wit; and, for that reaſon, he 


delighted in the like ſociety; but even there 


he choſe ſuch diſcourſes as favoured _— "of | 


religion; and it is a proof of his grea 
nature, that he was a paſſionate lover 8 Hithe- 
children, whoſe innocence and küimplieie) 0 
admired of alt ching. 1 
The firſt thing which Colet Gd after his 
return home, was to he-ordained dean and, 
ſhortly after; prieſt. His father and mother 
then lived at London and Stepney, with whom 
he reſided a few months; but he thought t the 
duties of his function were, of all things, what" 
maſt merited his regard: he left them, there” 
fore, and retired to Oxford the ſame yehr ; 
and it being the cuſtom at that time for men 
of diſtinguiſhed parts in the univerſity” to ſet 
up voluntary lectures, by way of expoſition or 


o + 
404 


comment on ſome celebrated writer, Coalet 


nad neither takten nor defired any degree if 
"I 3 
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divinity ; ; but he read public lectures in the 
univerſity, without ipend or reward, by Way 
- of expoſition of the epiſtles of St. Paul. The 
novelty of theſe exereiſes might, at firſt. gather 
an audience, yet nothing could have kept it 
up, but the abilities of the performer. There 
was not a doctor in divinity or law, nor ab- 
| bet, or any other dignity in the church, who 
neglected to hear Colet, or with-held from 
him the applauſe that he deſerved; the bigots 
only, and thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to keep. 
Uh; the old ignorance and ſuperſtition, treat- 
his diſcourſes as thoſe of a heretic and 
ſchiſmatic, becauſe they openly avowed. the 1 
<ceſlity for a reformation. 85 | 
Things were in this poſture at e 
when Eraſmus, who had been for ſome time at 
Paris, as tutor to the lord Montjoy, was pre- 
Wiled on by that nobleman to come over to 
'3F ngland ; and having a recommendation to. 
Þ Richard Charnock, of the college of St. Mary 
the Virgin, he went directly to that univer- 
ſity, where be was received and accomodated 
with diet and lodging, in the moſt friendly 
and hoſpitable manner; and at this time, and. 
in this place, it was, that the frienſhip of thoſe, 
two. celebrated mes Colet and 2 us, had 
its fr. beginnin ;_ though, as we have al. 
ready obſerved, hey, were before. ſufficiently. C 
_acquainted with each other by character.. 
Charnock, to whom Eraſmus had been re- 
commended, was alſo an intimate acquaintance 
of Colet's ; and he had no ſooner e 
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the name of his 'gueſt, than we find! the doc“ 


tor's impatience do recommend himſelf to 0 


excellent a perſon ; for not waiting an oppor- 


tunity to ſee Eraſmus, he immediately wrote 


him, from his own chamber, an elegant and 
agreeable epiſtle, in ſuch a ſet of obliging 
thoughts and expreſſions, as ſhewed the writer 


to be a ſcholar, a traveller, and à gentleman, 


concluding! with theſe words: I congratu- 


late your arrival in this iſland, and wiſh 'our 
country could be as pleaſant to you, 'as, 1 


know, you, by your great learning, muſt be 


uſeful to our country. I am, fir,” and ſhall 


always be, devoted to one whom I think to 


be the moſt learned, and the beſt of men.“ 
Eraſmus directly returned him an anſwer, 
equally; polite and ſpirited, and faid, 5 If che 
could find any thing commendable in himſelf, 
he ſhould be proud 'of 5 commended by 


ſuch a worthy perſon, to whoſe judgment he 


allowed fo great weight; but his' filent eſteem 
alone had been' preferable to all the applauſes 
of a theatre at Rome. Your country of Eng- 
land,” adds he, © is moſt pleaſant to me up- 
on many accounts, particularly in this, that 
it abounds with thoſe bleſſings, without which 


nothing would reliſh with me, men of admi- 


rable learning, among whom, no mortal will 
repine, that I reckon you the chief.“ He 


then praiſes the ſtile of his letters, as eaſy, | 


ſmooth; unaffected, flowing from a rich veifl, 


as water from a clear fountain, every part 


like itſelf, open, plain, modeſt, having no-. 
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Wing in it rough, turbid, or-intricate z ſo that 


AN 75 Fit hie * n 
This foundation of friendſhip, laid in wri- 
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ting, ended in the ſtricteſt intimacy. imapina+ | 
ble, which continued to the end of their lives, 
They, ſtudied, to improve each other, and in- 


being once at a public dinner in the /uniyer- 


ſity, where Colet fat as moderator; and the 


table talk was ſcholaſtic and theological,, Colet 


ſaid, That the greateſt offence. of Cain, and 
the moſt odiqus in the ſight of God, was his 
diſſtruſting the bounty of our creator, and pla- 


cing too much conſidence in his art and in- 


duttry, by tilling the ground; While his bro. 


ther Abel, content with the natural produc- 


[he whole. company engaged upon this ar. 
ment: But in truth, (ſays Eraſmus) Co- 
t. was more than a match for us all: he 


ſeemed to be filled with a divine ſpirit, and to 


e ſomewhat above a man: he ſpoke not on- 


ly with his voice, but with his eyes, his coun- 
tenance, and his whole deportment.“ Indeed, 
5 Wir love and friendſhip for each other grew 
ſo extraordinary, that Eraſmus, in a letter ta 
lord Montjoy, acquaints him, That nothing 


could be more 1weet, lovely, and charming, 
than the temper and converſation. of Colet; 


and. that he could live in Scythia, or the re- 


moteſt part of the world, with ſuch; an agree 


2 ; > sf | + 4 wh * J of 5 
able friend and companion,” Ee; 
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the liſts with ſuch an exp 
Colet ; appearing af 
Collet telling Km When, like 2 


In n. Reefs and his” Aimee friend - 
firſt held their conferences upon our bleſſed 
Saviour's reluctances and fears before his laſt 


paſſion. Colet could not approve of the _ 


mon opinion of divites, that Chriſt, upo 
proſpect of his agonies, ſhrunk from . 
his human nature. Eraſmus maintained the 


opinion of the ſchoolmen: but Colet had the 
advantage of the beſt meaning, and of the 


greateſt courage, in departing from the com- 
mon ſentiments of the ſchools and the church, 


in that credulous age. Eraſmus concludes his 


epiſtle concerning this diſpute,” in the maſt 


friendly and reſpectful manner; calling -him- 


ſelf a raſli man, and a raw ſoldier,” for e 
5 general "A 
at bis 1 


we are ſtriking one another; if any = | 

light flies our, let as eagerly” ver - "ty ;z we 
ſeek not for our'own opinion, but for- truth, 
2 in this mutual conflict, may be e- 


torte 
expreſſec-to Eraſmus his 


as fire out of ſteel!“ : Colet alſo freely 
eat diſſike of that 


_ newitheology, which was unhappily brought 
into the churek by che modern In Fw: ahd 
was, in effect, nothing But the art of trifhing 
and wrangling. He told him, be had ſet 
himſelf againſt thoſe ſcholaſtic divines, and 
would, if poſſible, reſtore the tlreol ſta⸗ 


5 


dies chat were founded upen the ſcripturys, 


and the primitive fathers. He aid, | . Pha 


" upon? e Ee 7 
Vor. J. 
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he epiles of 5. Paul, and ſhould. be glad of 
in that. labour of fearching the 
hen 12 * left England, Coller Ril 
continued at Oxford, where he went on with 
his uſeſul expoſition of the apoſtolical epiſtles; 
though the uſe and ſtudy ot the ſcriptures was 
fo low at this time, —— the higheſt degree of 
1 r e could not admit a man to the 
of them, which made Colet negligent 
0 tho! & degrees. However,. by the importu- 
- nity of his friends, we find him doQor of di- 
vinity in 1504: but his 1 were entirely 
dent on the deſtruction of that idol of igno- 
. rance, the cobweb divinity of the ſchools, and 
to exalt the ſcriptures and Jeſus Chriſt in its 
10m; Rica for which reaſon the en al- 
pon Colet with a jealous eye; 
= tele Rough A ops veer gy ho 
38 N was Ongar CAP cc fighting with beaſts at 
= 128 eſus 75 yet * were the 8 he 
in frequently engaged, always vanquiſhed, and 
—_—— - . —— * though he ſtill continued to 
. thew the neceſity of a 2 8 4 
Aug the Scotiſts and Themiſts, Who ivi- 
+ ded the Chriſtian world between them, by 
.. diſcovering the ſhameful 1 of monaſteries, 
and houſes called religious ; and by the * 
of; impoſing celibacy on the clergy. 
— Henry VII. loved to give 'unexpeted 
and undeſired. favours, He looked upon Co- 
let as a moſt eminent divine, and excellent 


1 babe „eee W 
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tion, therefore thought him more worthy of 
preferment; and, in 1505, Colet was ates 
dean of St. Paul's, without his ſolicitation or 


knowledge. Eraſmus was then at Paris, and 


immediately ſent a letter to his friend on his 


promotion, wherein be fays, He · could not 
ſo much congratulate his perſon, as the world, 
which have the benefit 3 and the ho- 
nours themſelves, which then ſeemed worthy 


of their name, when they fell upon a man of 


merit, without his own ſoeking. And i deed, 

this excellent man, as if he had been called to 
the labours, not to the dignity of his office,” 
reſtored the decayed diſciphne of his cathedral 
church, and N in what was a new 
practice there, ching himſelf upon Sun- 


days, and all ſolemn feſtivals. He would not 


eren take a deſultory text out of the g 
epiſtle for the day, but choſe a ſixed and larger 
ſubject, which he proſecuted in ſeveral ſucce ve: 
diſcourſes till he went through the Whole; as 
ſuppoſe the goſpel of St. Matthews the Creed. 


or the Lord's Prayer, He had always 4 ful 


auditory; and che ebief magiſtrates of the city. 


Nor was he only a ftee and conſtant preacher 


of the goſpel in his ewu cathedral, bot a“ 
court, and in many other ehurches inthe ay, 
Where his: ſermons were much frequented, be- 
cauſe the tri difciplin *of his He" regularly | 
correſponded: with the integrity of his doctrine, / 
Till this time, there Was fcarce ſo much as 2 
Latin Teſtament in any cathedral church in- 
e Iuſtead We golpel. of Chriſt} the 


goſpel: 


3x2 ASRITESH PLUTARCH: 
goſpel of Nicodemus was affixed to a pillar in the; 
nave of the church, as Eraſmus: ſays, who-was. 
ſuxprized at it, in the metropolitical church of, 
| Canterbury: But the method that dean Colet 
took in expounding the ſcriptures, thouph in 
a language unknown to the people, began to 
raiſe in them an enquiry after thoſe oracles of 

God ; and that he was more than half a pro- 
teſtant, appears from his condemning auricu- 
hr, confeſſion, purgatory, and the daily cele- 
bration of maſs... He would have all divine 
ſervice performed in a ſerious and ſolemn 

manner: be was delighted with the apoſtoli- 
cal epiſtles; but more affected with the ad- 
mirable words of our Saviour in the goſpels, 
which he ſelected under proper heads, and in- 
tended to write a book upon them; and Eraſ- 
mus has tranſmitted the following relation of 
the. dean's.manner of living, as an example to 


Poſterity. %%% ĩ ͤòů LANTEOLE £27 ,,, , 41 
The dean's table, under the name of hoſ-. 


pieaitys had ſerved too much to pomp and 


uxurx, which he contracted to a more frugal. 
and temperate way of entertainment: it had 
deen his cuſtom, ſot many years, to eat only 
one meal à day, that of dinner; ſo that he 
always had the evening to himſelf. When he 
dined privately with his own family, he had 
ſome ſtrangers for his gueſts; but few, be- 
cauſe his proviſion was frugal, though genteel, 
The fittings n en, and 3 pleaſed 
nly the learned and good. When grace be- 
aic 7 ſome : boy, WI a good 


Rd 


fore meat was 


27 
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was more eaſy fy, ajid ple 
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voice; read 7 chapter out of obe * | 


St. Paul's Epiſtles, or out of the. proverbs * 
Solomon. ben the cha ter was ended, 


dean would mention ſome pa ticular pa t of it 
from | whence. Be would frame à fubje&t- for- 
converſation;. -and Alk his com panions their 
ſenſe of in meating: but he + Adapted his? 


manner 10 their, diſpoſitions, that he Fab: | 


even thele grave ſubjects neither 16, tire their: 


patience,” or "give dy other diſtaſte. , To- 
wards 'the”end of the repalt, he ty 
darted another ſubject” of diſcourſe, and, then. 
diſmiſſed his gueſts, profited both in mind nds 


body from thoſe viſits: which they paid hi 
The conyerſation*of his particular trends 
2 him inifmite delight, which he would: 
ometinies ptotract til fat bo ay ning; J but 
theix diſcourſe was either on of ara” 
ing. He was curipus in de * ee 


eompany; therefore,” if he he could” dt Rs : | 
1 e che 


fuch 41 A ſervant t 
read to kim ont of the ſcript In his tra- 


relling, ſays Eraſmus, CEOS 
nooks Wh 97 his: company, a 


ried a book. with him, 4 
verſation with A fn. 
to all indecent'or wu 
to be neat and cle 
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entertainment, bgo hate 7 "belo 
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WH was only black. His upper garment ah of. 

if li plain woollen cloth, which, in cold N 5 
: F | 


Wes lined with, fur. Whatever. he 1 
by church referments,” was deliverec 
ſteward to laid out in family wy yo 
hoſpitality : and all that aroſe from his. large. 
paternal eſtate, was apPrapr | 


FF charitable uſes.” 8 

1 However, 1 Colet Wh 755 ſcape the 
I cenſure of an heretic, ot an 22 251 the. 
"4 | church ; for having a great tenderneſs 

1 compaſſion for. the hon people. who Tad 
1 as Lollards, he had the courage to int 5 
oy for one of them with the king, Who granted 
W | - kim his ils and liber. 35 act of huma+ 
= : nity was e blo Nm 1 who 7775 
Wo. a 1g1d Scoriſt, and 5 
= | W 1 N 

YA _ thop, But ee 11 knew the wont 11 | 
Fi integrity. of olet : he defendec * 
{ 25 8 him ; nor e 3 
= $1 xrog u in any er. 
F It is alſo . — the biff * cud Ja 
= | made the dean a 3 for Ain dg 

; Pater Noſter into Ae if the archbiſhop / 
4 Ra not ſtaod up in his de i 
14 But the / troubles and perſecurions ; which 


oa underwent,. only ſerved to increaſe his 
ity and e He bad a plentiful 
* without any neat relations; and he 
lved to conſecras | 8884 2 ſe . ; 


JoH N co LET. pip. 5, 


own life-time, as, William of 9 88 ad. 
done at Win 92 9K in the 
III. Churches, monaſteries, . 
and chauntries, had long be 
nc charities, in Fa £ 
A its in the univerſities. 
roviding for ſtuden e 
Lexi os rough out. 7 15 Fat ih, 
the art of printing. . Col et thought 
15 it $3 would promote 
-impro letters, to QV. 
ar-ichool, for the instruction of yaut 


| | ded this layir 

the beſt foundation for academica] | ſtudlies, 
particularly thoſe of divinity ; and conceived, 
that, in in being ihe add 8 4 one ſuch, Fam. 
mar choc 1 ee eee 51 
two os | 4 t N : 565 is aer | 


. to 1 Lit. 5 


gchouſes were 7 


xeſtorar . 
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ters "MY true religion; for which noble pur 
poſe he laid out an immenſe ſum,” and would 
t no perſon to bear a ſhare iy the EXPENCE. 
Aſter he had finiſhed all, he left the perpe-" 
tual care, government, and ſuperintendency' of 
the eſtate, not to the clergy, the biſhop, the 
chapter, or any great — at court, Vat to 
—_ citizens, of probity and reputation. 
When he was afked tl 55 7 Sag: he anſwered, 
There was no certainty in Human Affairs; but 
Ke found leſs corruption in ſuch a body of cd 
tizens, than in any other body, of wen.“ The 
founder has not clogged this noble ſeminary 
with any ſtatute that might prevent ir from- 
being 1 uſeful to the world. Chil- 
—_ rn in any part of the kingdom, "event. 
ners of all nations and countries, 7 . 
22 take part of its privileges 
3 of the founder is a 25 app 1 
' liberty to declare the ſenfe* of his 
ſtatutes 1 and to alter or correct, add 
or Aminiſh, as ſhould be thought proper and. 
convenient, in future times, for the better $0- 
vernment of the ſchool. ec 
Theſe ſtatutes were drawn p by the de: 
Kimfelf,3 in Engliſh; But with grave 
pious ſtrain, 2 they ſeem to haye been wrote 
By ane bo was not of the communion of the 
Nomich church. In the prologue he Tays,. 
chat defiting nothyng more thanne edücs- 
tion and bringing uppe children in good ma- 
ners, and literature, in the yere of our Lorde- 
A.M. 'fyve hundred. and Werd W * 


ſcole,, | 


JOHN CO LET, D. D. 17 
ſcole the eſtende of Paulis churche, of erf 1. 

to be taught fre in the ſame. And ordained- 
there a maiſter, and a ſurmaiſter, and a cha- | 
pelyn, with ſufficient and perpetual ſti : 
ever to endure; and ſet patrones and efend-! 
ers, governours and rulers or that ſame ſcole, 
the moſt honeſt and faithful Nd 
mercers of London. *7 

As dean Colet had brews thine — * 
of this ſchool, he alſo bonned, af 10 de 


scheiss by di p — — of 
grammar, with: an abridgment. of the prinei- 
ples of religion, and publiſhed them for the 
landing uſe of Paul's ſchool. It was called 
Paul's Accidenge," and dedicated 4 William 
Lily, the firſt maſter, in a ſhort elegant Latin 
epiſtle, dated the. firſt of Auguſt, 15 10. In 
this introduction to grammar, the pre- 
ſcribed ſome excellent rules ws: the admiſſion 
and continuance- of boys in his ſchool; which 
were to be read over to the parents, when 
they firſt brought their children, for their aſ- 
ſent to them, as the expreſs terms and condi 
tions of expecting any benefit of education 
there. Phe dean alſo — —e— to 
tranſlate from the. Engliſh the inſtitution of a 
Chriſtian man into — verſe, brieſſy and 
plainly, for the eaſy apprehenſion and memory 
of the boys ; which was to be, the ſchool ca- 
techiſm ; with many other goed eſſays, bath 
in poetry and proſe, towards directing and ſe- 
—_ the principles and morals of kis "0. 
I 


- 
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— 6 and Eraſmus dedicated to him his . | 
books de copia verborum ac rerum, to form 
the ſtyle, and help the invention of young 
feholars, commends his piety and judgment 
in conſulting and promoting the good of bis 
country. In both theſe 1 ſays Eraſ- 
mus, who would not love and admire that ge- 
nerous greatneſs of mind in you, that you paid: 
both theſe regards to your country in ſuch a 
fincere and (diſintereſted manner, that by ſo 
many elaborate ſermons, in ſo long a courſe of 
years, you are not one farthing the e's” 
and though you fowed your ſpintual _— 
fuch plenty, you 'reaped no bodil things: 7 
and though the expences of your ſchool were 
2 immenſe CP that it might _ | 

ve affri hted any no le yet you | 
it . yourſelf. When the common fort 
of mankind are well! dleaſed to admit of any 
—— 8 — caſes, you choſe to ſpen& 
your patri | your 'v whole revenue, your 
very: —9.— — id goods, rather than 
admit any perſon to be e the glory 
of your ample foundation. Vou become 
poor, to make them rich; naked, to cloath 
and adorn them. By y our: great labours, you 
almoſt deſtroy voutlelk, to — them 
in Chriſt: you "__ ee Ve to bg "Wok 
falvation. Ss nee 

- Eraſmus ada that Colet had: a p- 
verblgl ſaying, © We are all ſuch as our con- 
verſation is, and come habitually to practiſe 
1 5 we 1 hear. He has . 


| e 0 
1 — of. the antient philoſophers. 
Ga rewarded Eraſmus for all his ſervices, 
and allowed him a yearly penſion ; he ſtudied 
how to promote his intereſt, and recommend- 
ed him to the patronage of Sir Henry Guil- 
ford, who. was a rifing favourite at cou. 
Colet was alſo inſtrumental i in OP up the 
correſpondence between Henry VIII, and 
Eraſmus, and prevailed, on his majeſty to.ſend 
him a liberal preſent, with a ſtrong i a 
to come once more into England. 912 r 
It is obſerved by Burnet, that though, Colet | 
alwas preached in Latin, he, never made;uſe 
of e e ſermon; of 
his is quoted, which he preached in this man- 
ner, upon the opening of a convocation in 
the province of Canterbury, the text was, 
6 Nis not conformed. to. this world, but he ye 
in the renewing. of your mind, 
which was fo. full of reſormation principles, 
chat Burnet was in ſome. doubt, whether. he 
ſhould pot make it a, preface to hi hiſtory. 


In this ſermon) Colet, according to bis nn 


tranſlatian of it, ſaid. We wyſhe, ys wold 
muynd the reformation of the churches: matter. 
For it was never more nede. And the late 
of che church dyd never deſyre more oure en- 
devurs: therefore, v with all-your myn (ge 
upon the, reformation; of the „5 
ſhewed, that the being conformed . 

1 i to follow x60 * e als 


4 2 


8 " OHITfoOtr . 11405 
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_ *6i41?* He erhorted the biſhops to 


he to "© Be" Ln refc an 
46 2 to charity, to ſp tus occupation: 
therefore, let thoſe Jaws be reherſed t aj re- 
ſtrayne vice, and furder virtue.” He fully ex- 
== the vices of the clergy, and' had the 
neſs to tell them, that . prelates are cho- 
Ten” often times more by favour of men, thah 
by the grace of God: therefore; truly have 


l we nat à fewe tymes biſhops full lite Siritual 
'men, rather worldly than heavenly, favoury- 


ing more the L of this worlde, than the 
Splrite of Chri He expatiated pon the 
Pomp and vanity of the dignified clergy, ind 
Hid; At the laſt lette bErefiewed the wes 
and conftfutions of fathers' of Seebad of 
councels, that commande pfouincial couti- 
«cells to be oftener uſed for” the reformation 'of 
"the'churche : : for there never hapeneth nothyn 
more hurteful to the church of Chriſte, than 


«the lack both of councell —— and 755 


example to the inferior clerg ne Wok 
"char ““ the elerpics "and ſpirituals p 

ned in the church, than may we e 
Julte ordre procede to che reformati6n of the 
Jays part ; the whiche truely wyll be very Eafy 
to do, if we fyrt be reformed-; for che bodye 
Aolloweth the ſoule. Our goodnes Walt E 


chem into the right way, truly more effec- 
5 khan all . fulpendynges and cüf- 
es ges. | Hee6ncluded with a decentapoloyy ; 
yet 


C0 ˙ A 
3 ' 
** 1 
, 


yet admoniſhed them to reform, and freely 
ſaid, “ Truly ye are gathered gften tymes to-. 


gether (but by your favoure to ſpeke the 
trouth) yet I ſee nat what frute cometh of 
your aſſemblyng, namely to the churche.” _ 
As a proof of Henry the Eighth's modera- 
tion, we are told, that when he was preparing 
for war againſt France, doctor Colet was ap- 
pointed to preach. before him at court, which 
| be did, and in general terms inveighed ſo 
ſtrongly againſt the impiety of going to war, 
that it was thought the preacher would have 
been ſent to priſon, or perhaps more ſeverely 
cenſured. But the king ſent for Colet, and 
was at ſo much pains to convince him of the 
neceſſity of the war he was entering upon, that 
the dean, in a ſecond ſermon upon the ſame 
ſubject, preached up the lawfulneſs, the piety, 
and expediency of war for the ſervice of our 
country. This ſermon pleaſed the king ſo 
much, that he gave the dean thanks, and, ever 
after, his countenance; ſaying to his nobles, 
who attended him, Well, let every one chuſe 
his own doctor, but this ſhall be mine.“ His 
majeſty then took à glaſs of wine, and drank 
very graciouſly to the preacher's health, whom 
he diſmiſſed with all the marks of affection, 
and promiſed him any favour he ſhould aſk for 
him{af or friends. | 5 „ 
Beſides his dignities and preferments, alrea- 
dy mentioned, doctor Colet was alſo rector pf 
the fraternity or gild of Jeſus in St. Paul's 
. M * church, 
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1 BRITISH PLUTA Ach. 
church, for which he proc ured new ſtatutes, 

. and alfo chaplain and preacher in ordinary to 
king Henry VIII. and, if Eraſmus is not miſ- 
taken, one of his privy council. When he 


came to about the fiftieth year of his age, he 


grew ſo weary. of the world, that he fully de- 


ügned to ſequeſter himſelf in ſome monaſtery, 


and there paſs the remainder of his days in 


peace and ſolitude: but the objections he had 
to the conduct of thoſe eftabliſhments were in- 
vincible ; wherefore, he built a coavenient 
and handſome houſe, within the precin& of 
the Charter-houſe, near Richmond palace in 
Surry, where he intended to retire in his old 
age, when broken with infirmities, and unable 
to diſcharge the duties of his function. But 
death prevented him ; for having' been ſeized 
by that dreadful and epidemical diſeaſe called 
the ſweating ſickneſs, at two ſeveral times 


before, he relapſed into it a third, which threw 
kim into a conſumption, and carried him of 

on the 16th of September, 15 19, in the fifty- 
third year of his age. One of his 


is phyficians 
Judged his diſeaſe to be the dropſy ; but no 

extraordinary ſymptoms appeared upon _—_ | 
ing the body, only that the capillary veſſels of 
the liver had ſome puſtulary eruptions. ' His 
corpſe was carried from Sheen to London, and, 


by the care of his old decrepit mother, it was 


buried in the cathedral church of St. Paul's, 


With an humble monument, and only this in- 


„ 


r 4. 38 odd 


JOHN COLET,, P. D. 125, 
However, the company of mercers, being wil- 
ling ao wer, . how much they yalaed_ him, 
erected another to his memory with his effi- 
gies; but that being deſtroyed in the great 
fire, all that now remains is the deſcription 
which Sir William Dugdale gives us of it in 
his hiſtory of St. Paul's cathedral.  _ 

The loſs of this excellent man was greatly 


lamented. by all the learned men in Europe, 


and particularly by Eraſmus, Who ſpeaks of 
him in this manner to Lupſet ; „O true di- 
vine! O pure preacher of 1 5. goſpel of Chriſt! 
with what labour and pleaſure did he imbibe 
the principles of the right Chriſtian philoſo - 
phy! How ſweetly did he ſuck in the doc- 
trines, and the very ſpirit, of St. Paul! How 


did he fully anſwer what be. caught, by what, 


he lived!“ He. expreſſed his forrow to bi- 
op Fifher in a moſt affecting manner, and 
ſays, © I write now in tears for the deceaſe of 
dean Colet ; I know his ſtate is happy but, 
in the name of the world, I muſt deplore the 
loſs of ſuch an admirable example of Chriſtian 

piety, ſuch. an excellent preacher of the goſpel 
of Chriſt: and even, in my own name, I muſt 

lament the laſs of a conſtant friend, and in- 
comparable patron.” He drew up the lite of. 
Colet, to which he prefixed that of John Vi- 
trier, for the uſe of Jodocus | Jonas, rector of , 
the univerſity of Ertfard, to whom he ſays, 
Now, in my opinion, you ſhould make no 


{cruple of inſerting thoſe two good Chriſtian?” 


into the catalogue of ſaints, though they were 


— 


. 431 


124 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
not canonized by the pope, Happy fouls? 
to whom I am io 8 * ft wit 
your prayers poor Eraſmus, yet ſtruggling in 
this fat wht: that he wy be brag in- 
to your bleſt ſociety above, never more to be 
ſeparated.” _ „ Cows co] Po LR AAR - 
As for the things that he wrote, they are 
many: but being found in his ſtudy after 
his death, few Co fires them, becauſe writ- 
ten only for his own underſtanding, with in - 
tention, if he had been ſpared, that they 
| ſhould have been all fairly tranſcribed and 
V i 
His perſon was very graceful, and there 
was ſomething in his mien and carriage, which 
much became him, and every thing he ſaid 
or did. He is deſcribed by Eraſmus to be 
tall and comely; and he was very fair, til his 
complexion was changed by the ſweating 
fickneſs and confumption. His learning and 
piety were certainly above the pitch of the 
times in which he lived ; and it 1s wonderful, 
that he met with ſuch great favours from 
two ſucceſſive princes, who were none of the 
mildeſt in their tempers, as the ſufferings of 
other good men in their reigns ſadly teſtify. 
From the whole, it amply appears, that dean 
; Colet was a very eminent forerunner of the 
| *reformarion ; and we glory in him as ſuch; 
as well as for his being founder of that famous 
| ſeminary of learning, which has produced 
many excellent perſons in church and ſtate. 
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LAT i 5 N Mae! 4 fable 5 werithen 1 one 

1 of their moſt celebrated poets, in which 
the pine tree, and the cotton ſhrub, are 
8 88 together, diſputing” about pre-emi- 
nency; the tree "Ulainis it on account of f its 
height, and up-right poſition, and reflects on 
the cotton ſhrub, as contemptible, on account 
of its diminutiveneſs ; but the ſurub gets the 
better in the argument, in conſideration of its 
valuable fruit thereby conveying this moral, 
that, men are not to be eſteemed according: to 
their birth, or appearance, but 1 o 
the excellence of their qualities; and a8, ing 
former of theſe lights, the memorable On 
are about. to treat of, will be held among the 
meaneſt; ſo, in the latter, where actions alone 
are 'conkidered, he will ' undoubtedly be rated 


Ft omas nb el. * Earl 0 


| s: mann 
5 Elten, and one of the principal agents in cory : 
ing about the reformation, was no bettet — 3 
| the ſon of a blackſmith, and was Wy „ 
ney, in the year 1498, in which place he te- Il 
ceived all. the education he cre a 


1 


he it at e 


where he alſo acquired Latin enough to under. 


ſtand his Creed and Pater - noſter. MT ns ' 


however, that, in his latter days, his r 
turned brewer; and that, upon his mother's-be- 
ing leſt a widow, ſhe married a fecond huſband, 


who was a ſheerman in London; but this per- 


ſon's name is no where rebbrided; neither is 


chere any certainty as to the Chriſtian ham of 
Cromwell's own father. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed that the child of ſuck 
parents could have a very confiderable inheri- 
tance; and, indeed, it is morally. certain that 

our. Cromwell derived no thing ffom his, be- 
fides a robuſt and W con fitution ; how- 
ever, as he grew up, in himſelf a 
great propeni ty to ee e went into o- 


keign countries, tho? in what year he left Eng- 


Z 


land, or how he was ſupported abroad, is ut. 


terly unknown: but bein ng come to the city of 
Antwerp, where, as Lloy 

of the Britiſh Worthies, there was at that time a a 
conſiderableEngliſh factory there, who retained 
Cromwell in capacity of a clerk, or ſecretary ; 
but that office being too great a confinement 


. and balk to his inclination of ſeeing the wor, 


he ardently wiſhed for an opportunity to get 
rid of it; and, very ſhortly, one offered, Ach - 


. - ſuited with the bent of his inclinations. 


There had been, for many years, a 93 —9 
gild of our Lady, in the church of Set. Botolph 

at Boſton in Lincolnſhire, to which ba - 
popes had granted very conſiderable indul- 
gences; and, in thoſe 60 s of ignorance and 


"I | 


tells us, in his hves 


. of the So d were very anxious to have 
them renewed by 
in St. Peter's chair; for which purpoſe" they 
diſpatched two me to Rome, with a 
large ſum of Money, to be diſtributed, by 
them, as they ſhould find cheir intereftf re- 
quire; ' Now theſe taking Antwerp in their 
route, there became ed witk Mr. 
Cromwell; and,: perceiving he was much-bet- 

ter qualified to obtain — they defired from 
the court of Rome; than they were themſelves, 


they prevailed on bim to accompany” them 


thither. The conſequence of this union Was 
very favourable. Cromwell coming with them 
to the Apoſtolie feat; immediat. y ſet about 
ring into the character of the reif 


fovereign; and finding chat he was a 4 2 


great epicure, he determined to avail himſe 


of that foible, in order to procute the grant 


which his companions ſou ght for J wenge g A 
having — very det jellies to bs 


grows pr. Fury the Engliſh faſhion; then unknown 
in Italy, he preſented them to his holineſs 3 
and the © Hquorith - eld pontiff was ſo 

| with the; gift, that he never made a 


fitation, but Am ranted the Engliſh commiſſa- 1 
al 


— whatever indulgenees they required. 
After this tranſaction, the account of Croms 


well's conduct in Italy are very imperfect; "we Ng 
only know, that, during his "Ray in that coun- 


uy, hoferved under the famous duke of Bouts 


bon, 


ulius II. Who then prefided 


no 
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8 . 1 dn e Rome z and 
that 3 John Ruſſel, :Efq;: afterwards 


Sir John, and Earl, of Bedford, to make bis 1 


from Bologna, when he was in danger 
bay betra —— into the hands of the 
French, 2 tranſacting a ſeeret com- 
miſſion for his maſter, king Henry VIII. and 
by chĩis good office he 3 a friend Who 
was of great ſervice to him on his return | 
_ England... It is ſaid that Cromwell, in; his 
journey to and from Rome, gave a wonderful 
_ inſtance of his extraordinary application and 
memory, * learning a new tranſlation of the 
juſt then publiſbed, under the di- 
rection of Eraſmus, by heart. But there is 
an inſtance of his gratitude, hieb, chough-it a 
happened ſome years after, we may not omit to 
mention in this place, as it will. throw a great 
light upon his cireumſtances, While he travel- 
led, or rather ndnd b. and dow. upon 
the continent. F 
Alter the defeat af the French: . at Ca. 
tiglioni in Italy. Cromwell was reduced to 
1 che amel poverty and diſtreſe, having nei ” 
it, friends, money, nor wWherewith to 
awer kimſelf, in which deplorable. condition. 
be arrived at the city of Florence; here there 
reſſded one Freſcobald, a very rich and emi- 
nent merchaat, who meeting Cromwell one 
day by chance, ſaw he was 'a foreigner, = 
in-Qiſtreſs ; he enquired into; his circumſtances 
found he was an ingenious and deſerving man, 


and Was ſo.yranght, dns eee . 


CHD 
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the ſufferings bb his flow kfehtüref ahd a ge- 
nefous- regard“ for merit, that he not only. 
npped Cromwell with eloaths, but made 
preſent of w horſe and. ſixteen ducats in 
gold, to defray” his expences into his o 5 
country. Freſcobald, being aſterwarda re- 
duced to poverty, came over to England, 5 5 
he had conſiderable dealings; in order to 
recover the ſum of one couland five r 
ducats, which were due to him from ſeveral 
perſons. The lord Cromwell finding him 
out, aſſiſted him in the recovery of his due, 
and not only repaid; him the fixteen ducate 
above-mentioned, but gave him ſixteen hun- 1 
dred more, to make up his former loſſee. 
- Thas,- we fee, by whatever. means our * 
venturer contrived to get abroad, he was but 
very little. the better for it, with regard to his 
immediate circumftances; yet may it be truly | 
ſaid, that Cromwell, in his travels, laid the 
foundation of that fortune which he fubſe- 
quently. enjoyed; ſor being a man of 
diligence, and naturally inclined to the * 
neſs of ſtate, he took care to inform himſelf 
of the ſeveral laws, cuſtoms, and governments; 
of the nations he-. aſſociated with, and acs! 
quired ſo perfect a knowledge of the German,” 
French, and Italian languages, that, when he! 
came back into England, he could ſpeale 
them fluently, and write them with correct. 
neſs: theſe valuable accompliſhments ſoon 6 
e + o 1 PR "of Cardinal 


e | 


11 
1 
1 
; d 
'F 
11 
4 
t 
© 
| 
14 
' 


5 Woley; apd,,we A He Was: n, 
miniſter Hara in 18 22], hol on account of 
his great abilities, and equal induſtry, made 
him fis ſollicitor, and frequently employed. 
him in affairs of the utmoſt delicacy and im- 
portance. Cromwell, in particular, was the 
Cardinal's principal inſtrument in founding 
| the two. colleges. at Oxtord and Ipſwich; as 
he was, . alſo, in ſuppreſſing the ſmall mo- 
naſteries which Henry VIII. allotted for the 

compleating and endowing thoſe ſeminaries. 
But nothing does ſo great an honour to che 
memory of Cromwell, as his ſidelity and gra- 
titude to his maller. Wolſey, when that mi- 


niſter fell into diſgrace, to whom he never, | 


failed in the ſmalleſt circumſtance of affection 
and reſpect, but got into parliament (in thoſe 
days a thing not very difficult): purpoſely co 
defend his cauſe againſt his enemies; and he 
did it with ſo much ſtrength of reaſon and elo- 
quence, that no treaſon could be laid to the 
Cardinal's charge: by this means, indeed, 
Cromwell derived great advantages to him. 
ſelf; for Henry, ever on the watch for able 
people to ſerve him, without conſidering What 
they might be in other particulars, took natice. 

of a ſetvant who could ſo boldly and ſucceſa- 
fully affert the cauſe of his degraded maſter; 
and upon the diſſolution of the Cardinal's houſe- 
hold, took Cromwell into his own ſervice, 
though not without the additional recommen- 
dation of Sir Chriſtopher Hales, Maſter of 


Ge. and 11 John Ruſſel, already men- 
tioned, 
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tioned, who had! tepreſented him as the- fitteſt 
perſon to manage the diſputes-which then ſub- 
fiſted between che king of England, and the 
pope of Rome. 11 
It was in vain A faveral Kdtchended Gel | 
to'' bellow: out; at this time, that Cromwell 
was a ſacrilegious perſon, and deſerved to ſuf- 
fer the law for having been acceflary to the 
demolition of the religious houſes, rather than 
be advanced to the favour of his prince; but 
he was already fixed in Henry's good graces; and 
he liked him not the worſe, perhaps, for con- 
tinually ſupplicating him in favour of cardinal 
Wolſey. But what rendered him ſtill more 
acceptable to the king, was a piece of intelli- 
gence which Cromwell gaye him, that he had 
never, till then, been acquainted with: the new - 
favourite told his majeſty, that his authority 
was abuſed within his own realm, by the pope 
and his clergy, who being ſworn to him, were 
afterwards diſpenſed from their oath, and 
ſworn anew to the Biſnop of Rome; fo that 
he was but half their king, and they but half 
his ſubjects; which, as Cromwell juſtly ob. 
ſerved, was derogatory to his crown, and alto-- 
5 prejudicial to the common laws of his 
dom; declaring, withal, that his majeſty : 
micke accumulate to himſelf great riches, nay, 


as 1 1 as all the clergy in England were | 


worth, if he pleaſed to take the occation w} ich 
now offered. This was 4 propoſab che king 
readily listened to, and, a approving entire 
hl i aig he aſked Cromwell if he could 


FT. et, ” __— | 


— 
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"+ entire When the % ho aero 


could, to a certainty ;-and thereupon ſhewed . 


his majeſty the oath which the prelates took to 


the head of the church at their conſecration; 


wherein they fwore to help retain and defend, 


againſt all men, the popedom of Rome, the 


rules of the holy e Wy the hos, ene of 


St. Peter, Se. 
Confider Henry's avarice, 44 the. averſion 


4s .now-entertained againſt the Romiſn cler 
and it will be eaſy to conceive how agreza le 


ſuch a difcovery muſt have been to him; he 
embraced Cromwell, as a mark of the higheſt | 
confidence; and taking his ſignet from his 


finger, he immediately ſent him with it to the 


%Y 


_ convocation,” which was then fitting ; here 


Cromwell being come, as a meſſenger from 


the king, flence-was commanded ; and, pla- 
eing himfelf among the biſhops, he began to 


declare to them, The authority of a ſove- 
reign, and the duty of ſubſects, and eſpecially 


the obedience of bi ſhops and churchmen under 


public laws; which laws, notwithſtanding, 
they had all tranſgreſſed, and highly fende 

in derogation of the king's royal eſtate, falling 
in the law of premunire; in that they had not 


- . ooly. conſented to the power legatine of cars 
dinal Wolſey, but alſo, becauſe they had 


worn to the pope, contrary to the fealy of 


their ſovereign lord the king; and, 


had forfeited to the crown all their goods, | 
Chattels, lands, poſſeſſions, and wharſoever 


9 2 they had!“ The biſhope, ANC 


5 _ of parliament, the two . 
ry and York were forced to make the | 


| 4 fifty pounds a 


and ä ſecretary 
time 

ſity of Cambridge: ſoon after he was cleted, 
there followed a 


7 faſed to _— the 
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ſhewn them the verf copy of the ont they 
took to the Pope at their conſeoration, the 


matter was ſo plain, they could ſay no more | 


againſt ĩt: fo, to be quit of the premunire by 
provinees of Can. 


king 4 1 of one hundred 
fad ei ght hundred and forty pounds. "$5 7 5 

New CromwelPs fortunate ſtar | 
ſhine forth. In the year 153 1 he was 1 
made maſter of the jewel office, with a ſalary 


of the 


chequer; as alſo, in 1534» maſter-of the rolls, 
of ſtate. 
was choſen chancellor of the univer- 


you eneral viſitation, of che uni · 
c 


verſity; at whi 


But Henry, who way a8 


Vor. 2 Teſent- 


£ 


this, Were not a/lictle Frightened and aftaniſhe - 
ed, and at firſt attempted to encuſt themſelves, 
and deny the fact: but; after Cromwall had 


a year, and ſworn into the 

4 The next year be was made 
* „a very honourable 'as 
well as lucrative wg ore in the court f 
chancery; and, before the end of the ſame 
year, he was conſtituted Chancellor of the Ex- 


About this ; 


the ſeveral halls, houſes, _ 
and colleges delivered up their [charters, and 

other inſtruments, to Sir Thomas Cromwell. 
ao A — levied the fmes upon thoſe 


wg my” a year ates re. | 
profuſe in confer- | 
Top eee 1 in bis 
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- reſentinents, did not think all this ſufficient to 
Sing the man he condeſcended to ho- 
nour with his/friendſhip, In the year 1535, 
a commiſſion paſſed” "ihe great ſeal by his 
Majeſty's command, appointing Cromwell 
viſitor- general of the monaſtries which were 
to be ſuppreſſed throughout the kingdom: 
but in the execution of this power Sir Thomas 
was certainly very blameable; he employed 
commiſſioners to act under him, and he not 
only winked at the injurious proceedings of 
theſe people, but encouraged them. When 
they came to any abbey whoſe order they 
found refractory, and not willing to conſent 
to their own diſſolution, they firſt tried them 
by fair means, with promiſes of large pre- 
miums, and other immunities; but if that 
failed, they had recourſe to threats ; 3 nay, it 
is conſide ntly reported, that, in order to ter- 
rify ſome into a compliance, numbers were 
ſuborned, not only to accuſe their governors 
of the moſt horrid and unnatural crimes, but 
alſo to inform againſt each other. We are 
told, in particular, that the canons of Lei- 
ceſter were threatned by the commiſſioners 

with a charge of adultery, and ſodomy, in 
caſe they refuſed to ſurrender. Doctor Hin- 
don, one of the viſitors, told the nuns of God - 
ſtow, that . (becauſe he found them obſtinate) 
he would diſſolve their houſe, by virtue of the 
king's authority, in ſpite of their teeth. The 
monks of the Charter- houſe, near London, 4 
| We ſomewhat 7 were ſent to 
a 


6 a6 3 . inks ” —_ > 6 
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| Newgate, . where they were ſo inhumanly 
handled, that ſome of them died, and — 


orable. 
at Cer- 


others were brought, into the moſt de 
circumſtances... + 3s even allerted, . 


tain agents were employed to ſeduce the Ann. 8 


and them accuſe them of incontineney. 


There is alſo another circumſtance, . . 


tends. greatly to aggravate the unjuſtifiable. 
conduct of Cromwell upon this Occaſion: ſe- 
veral monaſteries, ave him large ſums, to the 


end that they might he ſuffered to eniqy their 


ſoundations in peace; but, after he had taken 
the money, he never, minded the condition, 


but involved them with the reſt. The king. 


however, was very well contented with what 
Cromwell was doing, and, 28 a Wade 
fur ſuch good ſervices, he conſtituted him, on 

the ſecond. of Iuly 1506, Lord privy feal ; on 
the gth of the ſame month he wWas created a 
baron, by the title of Lord Cromwell of Oak 


ham 3 in Rutlandſhire; ; and ſix days after. he 


took his ſcat in the houſe of Lords. 
England had now entirely ſhaken off the. 


yoke. of papal tyranny, and the king, in a 5 
late ſeſſion of , parliament, . had been a now +. 
ledged and confirmed ſupreme. and ſole Head. 
of the church upon earth. Lord Cromwell, 


on the Sth of 3555 had this uncontroulable 
power delegated to him, 3 vi car-general, . | 
or vice · gerent, under the k ing. bar the 


deſign and extent of this com ion, was, may 


_ be gathered from the following clauie 


of N act regulagpg Nee it 1s, there 
i: oy. N 2 | ſet : 
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ſet Orth, That, for the good exerciſe of 
the ſaid moſt-royal dignity and office, the ſu- 
Ro his highnefs hath made Thomas 

rd Cromwell, and lord privy- ſeal, his vice- 
gerent, for a good and due miniſtration of 


Juſtice, to be had in all cauſes and cafes touch- 
ing the eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and for the 


ly reformation and redreſs of all hereſies 


and abuſes in the ſaĩd church.“ 
A Tpeech made in parliament by Cromwell, | 


when poſſeſſed of this office, Thews with what: 


zeal he promoted the meaſures of a maſter, 
who fo ill requited his ſerrices. He in this 
declared, That there was nothing which 
the king ſo much defired, as a firm union 
amongſt all his ſubjects, in which he placed 
his chief fecurity. He knew there were _ | 
incendiaries, ' and much *cockle grew up 
with the wheat. The raſhnefs and licentiou 
nefs of ſome, and the inveterate ſuperſtition 4 
and ſtiffneſs of others, in the ancient concep- 
tions, had raifed great diffentions, to the fad 
regret of all good chriſtians, Some were called 
papiſts, and others heretics ; which bitterneſs 
of ſpirit appeared the more ſtrange, fince 
now the holy ſcriptures, by the king's great 
care of his people, were in all their hands, in 


a language underſtood: oe every j But 


theſe were groſsly perve ſides, 
who ſtudied rather to juſtify ns het: paſſions out 
of them, than to direct their belief by them, 
'The king leaned neither to the right nor che 
left hand, peter | to the one nor the other 
ha 
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party, but ſet the pure and ſincere doctrine of 


chriſtianity before their eyes ; and therefoe 
W reſolved to have this ſet forth to gs : 
au 


without any corrupt mixtures, 2 
to have ſuch decent ceremonies. continued, a 
the true uſe of them taught; by which all 
abuſes might be cut off, and. diſputes about 
the expoſition of the ſctipture, ceaſe; and ſo. 
all his ſubje&s might be well inſtracted in 


their faith, and directed in the reyerent Age $ 
ſhip of God; and reſolved to puniſh 7 — 


all tranſgreſſors, of what ſort or ſide ſoev 
they were. The king was reſolved that 
Chriſt, that the goſpel of. Chriſt, and tbe 


truth, houjd ing the victory: and therefore. 


had appointed ſome biſhops and. divines to 
draw up an 17 of thoſe thi ings: that 
were neceſſary or the inſtruction of a \ Chrif: 
tian man; he had aſſo appointed others to 
examine what ceremonies ſhould be retained, 
and what was the true uſe of them: com- 
manding the judges, and other jullices of the 
peace, and perſons commiſſioned for. the exe - 
cabion, 2 je 22. 8 aſſed, 8. roceed, 
again tranſgreſſors, and puniſh, them 
cles to law.” 5 Ay C be concluded OS 
high commendation of the king, whoſe due 
praiſes,” he ſaid, “ a man of far greater elo- 


quence than bimſelf was, could not * ſet 


forth.“ 

In this eon the rank of we Several g ;reat 
offices of ſtate was fixed, and Cromwell, as 
VIC BET hada TE al aſſigned him over - 
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ſmith's ſon, ſhould 


them all ; it 3 cifigatar that a black 


ner of literature, ſhould be at the head of the 
church: but the king overtooked both theſe, 
and in the convocation held immediately after 
the breaking up of the parliament, lord Crom · 
well began to exerciſe his power to the utmoſt, 
in order to deſtroy popery, and eſtabliſh a re 
formation. To this end he cauſed certain arti - 
cles which differed in many eſſential points 


from the Roman catholic ene to be 
promulged and enjoined by the 


h's ſon, flioald take” place next the ropa 
family, and that a man, poſſeſſed of no man- 


* 
£ 


4 


7 


ing's autho- 


rity: ſeven ſacraments were received in the 
church of Rome, but the new articles men- 
and the euchariſt: add to this, that they en- 


which are comprehended in the canon of the 


Joined all bifhops and preachers to inſtruct the 
people to believe and maintain all theſe things, 


© bible, and in the apoſtles, the nicene, and the 
athanaſian creeds, without mentioning a word 


of tradition; and that they ſhould prevent 


offerings of incence, and kneeling to images, 
leſt the vulgar ſhould be led away by 1d0'a- . 
try and ſuperſtition. * Purgatory was like. 
wiſe in theſe articles, declared uncertain 
by ſcripture; and in September following, 
lord Cromwell enjoined the clergy in ge- 
neral, to preach up the king's ſupremacy 3. 
and not to employ their eloquence in whe. | 


relies, miracles or pilgrimages, while they 
onpht to exhort their congregations to ſerve 


'God, and provide for their families: and par- 
5 - | . 
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ticular orders were iſſued for-2 bible in Latin 
and Engliſh, to be laid in the churches for: 


every one to read at their pleaſure, and to be 
provided at the expence of the miniſter and 


Iheſe innovations in religion which were 
begun by his means, unavoidably occaſioned 


many oppoſers to the new miniſter, and together 


with the diſſolution of the monaſtries, and his 
.demanding at the ſame time, ſubñdies for the 
king, both from the clergy and laity, were 


the cauſe of very great murmurs againſt him, 


nay, a rebellion breaking out about this time 
in yorkſhire, the inſurgents demanded ee, 
other things, that the lord Cromwell ſhould 
be brought to condign puniſhment, as one of 
the ſubverters of the good laws of the realm, 
before they would lay down their arms. But 
the popular elamour was'ſo far from alienating 
the affection of the king from. him, that in 
the year 15 3, as a farther token of his eſteem, 
his . conſtituted him chief juſtice itine- 
rant of 


eleted knight of the garter, as alſo dean of 
the cathedral church of Wells. In 15 39 fob 
lowing, he obtained a grant of the caſtle and 
lordſhip of Okeham, in the county of Rut: 


land, and was made conſtable of Cartibrook 


caſtle, in the Iſle of Wight; and, as he had 


been fo. inſtrumental in promoting a reforma- 
tion, and pulling down the monaſtries for 
three years together, the king amply he” = - 


the foreſts beyond Trent, and on 
the 26 th of Auguſt, the ſame year, he was 
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him 9 that ſervice, with many noble ma- 
nors and large eſtates, that were formerly the 
property of thoſe diſſolved houſes: advancing 

im in the month of April following, to the 
dignity of earl of Efſex, and lord Jigh: charms. 
berlain of England. 

But Cromwell's . to, or even. accept- 
ing of theſe great honours, drew upon him 
an additional weight of envy and ill will; 
for there were then alive ſeveral branches of, 
the noble family of Bourchier, laſt earl of 
Eſſex, who broke his neck by a fall from a 
young and unruly horſe; and theſe might juſtly, 
think that they were entitled to the dignity of 
earl of Eflex. The office of lord high cham- 

berlain too, had been; for many years heredi- 
tary. in the ancient and honourable family of 
the de Veres, earls of Oxford, ſo that upon 
the death of John de Vere, earl of Oxford, 
lord chamberlain, the hei-s of it could not but 
be highly incenſed againſt a perſon ſo meanly 
deſcended, for robbing them of what their 
anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed. Add likewiſe, 
that on the ſame day that lord Cromwell was 

created earl of Eſſex, Gregory his ſon, was 
by his intereſt, made baron Cromwell of Oke - 
ham; he being on the 12th of March, 1540, 
yu in commiſſion with others, to fell the Ab- 

y lands at twenty years purchaſe, which was 
a thing he adviſed the king to do, as the 
ſureſt way to ſtop the clamours of the a 5 


0 conciliate their ee to as th 
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THOMAS: /CROMWELL. 4 
to a liking of the- diſſolution of the monaſt- 


ries,” 
Lord cls; proſ ty had deen hi- 
therto uninterrupted, . had from a Io 


condition, riſen gradually to the very higheſt 


pitch of honour: but ſuch is the uncertainty 
of human events, that Lis ruin was occaſioned 
by an unhappy precaution he took to ſecure 


his greatneſs, and the greater his exaltation 


was, the more ſudden and dangerous his fall. 


In the year 1 king Henry having lately 8 | 
2 Seymour in child-bed, be- 


Joſt his wife, 
gan to turn his thoughts upon a german alli- 
ance, and as the Lutherian princes were ex- 
tremely diſguſted againſt the emperor, on ae- 


count of the perſecution of their religion; he 


hoped, by matching himſelf into one of thoſe 


families, to renew an amity which he r regarded 
as uſeful to i Cromwell a ps [2 ſeconded | 
me 0 his 


ner, biſhop 05 Which 


1n favour at court rs Ane — exerted ing | 


utmoſt endeavours to bring about a marri 
between the king and Anne of Cleves: for 


imagined that a queen of his own 4 | 
would powerfully ſupport his intereſt, and as/ 
the friends of Anne of Cleves were all pro- 
teſtants, contribute greatly to bring don 
the popiſh party. But when Henry came to 
ſee this lady, in whom he had been deceived 


by a flattering picture, be declared the was a 
* Flanders * and wy could never bes 


% 
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her any affection. He married her howeyers. 
which Cromwell thought would be the means 
of bringing about a better liking, but when 
he came, full of anxious expectation the morn- 

ing after the nuptials to enquire how the king 
found his bride, he had the mortification to be 
told, that his majeſty hated her worſe than 
ever: that he was refolved never to meddle . 
with her, and even. ſuſpected her to be no 


maid; however, Henry .ccntinued to be civil 


to Anne, and even ſeemed to repoſe his uſual! _ 
confidence in Cromwell, but though he exerted 
this command over his temper, a diſcontent- 
lay. lurking in his breaſt, and was ready to 
| burſt out on the firſt opportunity: nor was it 
a great while ere ſuch a one offered as enabled 
him at once to gratify his reſentment, and in-. 
gratiate himſelf with the pubhe-: 
The meanneſs of Cromwell's birth had ren- 
dered him odious to all the nobility, the Ro- 
man catholics deteſted him, for having been 
ſo active in the diſſolution of religious houſes, 
the reformers themſelves were not very ftrongly; 
attached to him, as they ſaw he was not able 
to defend them from perſecution, and the na- 
tion in general held him in diſcontent, for his 
having been the inſtrument of the king's ex- 
extortion: Henry was now as ready to hearken 
to his accuſers, as he was before deaf to them, 
and finding that ſeveral articles were ready to; 
be brought againſt him, he reſolved, at once to 
atify his own revenge, and appeaſe the in- 
| — — ulace, to give up an ee eee 
„ - "= 


1 


— 


no longer be of ſervice to him; and having ſes 


cretly provided himſelf with ſuſſicient proof 


againſt his miniſter, in ſeveral very important 


points; ſufficient we mean in thoſe days, 


when the arbitrary will of the ſovereign was 


| law ; he cauſed Cromwell to be arreſted at the 
council table by the duke of Norfolk, who 


there produced a charge agaioſt him for high 
treaſon ; and on the the tenth of June, 15 40, 
when he did not in the leaſt ſuſpect it, he was 


carried away from the palace to the Tower, 


without knowing his accuſers, or the crimes 


of which he was accuſed; yet from his firſt 


commitment, he made no doubt of a deſign 


being laid againſt his life, becauſe the duke of 


n 


Norfolk had always been his profeſſed enemy; 
and was uncle to the lady Catherine Howard, 


for whom the king at that time began to en- 


1 


tertain a paſſion. 


During his .confinement however, he: writ 
two letters to the king, one to vindicate him- 


ſelf of the crime of treaſon, and another con- 
cerning his marriage . with; Anne of Cleves; 
In the firſt he expreſſed himſelf to this pur - 


poſe. © That I vever, in all my life, thought 


willingly to do that thing that might, or 
ſhould difpleaſe your majeſty, and much leſs 
do or ſay any thing, which of ſelf is ſo-high 
and abominable an offence ; as God knoweth, 


who, I doubt not, ſhall: reveal- the truth to 


your highneſs. Mine accuſers, your grace 
knoweth, God forgive them: for as I ever 
had love to your honour, perſon, life, proſpe 
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rity, health, wealth, joy, and comfort; ami 


allo, your moſt dear and entirely beloved ſon, 
the prince his grace, and your proceedings: 
God ſo help me in this mine adverſity, and 
' confound me if ever I thought the contrary. 
What labours, pains, and travels I have un- 


dergone, according to my moſt bounden duty, 


God alſo knoweth; for, if it were in my pow- 
er, as it is in God's, to make your majeſty to 


live, ever young and proſperons, Chriſt know 
ech I Sold; for fo am bt, of all others; moſt 
bound: for your majeſty hath been the moſt 
bountiful prince to me, that ever was king to 


his ſubject : yea, and more like a dear father, 


your majeſty not offended, than a maſter, 

Such hath been your moſt grave and godly 
counſel towards me at fundry times. In thay 
J have offended I aſk your mercy. Should I 


now, for ſuch exceeding goodneſs, benignity, 


liberality, and bounty be your traitor, nay 


then, the greateſt pains were too little for me. 
Should any faction, or any affection io any 


point, make me a traitor to your majeſty, then 


Sbebaidevite in befl eolfound As, And the 


vengeance of God light apon me, if I ſhould 
once have thought it, moſt gracious ſovereign 


r 


Sir, as to your commonwealth, I have, af 
ter my wit, power, and knowledge, travailed 


therein, baving had no-reſpe& to perſons, your 


majeſty only excepted, and my duty to the 
fame :-but that T hive "tone any injuſtice-or 


3 
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neſs, and the world not be able to accuſe me. 


Nevertheleſs, firs 1 _ meddled in fo many 
matters, under your highnefs, that Jam not 
able to anſwer them all. But one thing Tam 
well aſſured of, that willingly and wittiigly [ 


have not had will to offend your Hhighueſs ; 


but hard it is for me, or any other, medling 


as | have done, to live under your grace, or 
e. laws, but we muſt daily offendd“ 


After che, h# Pucceds 19 Vinten him felr 
from ſome particular charges brought af ain 


him; and concludes the whole with "theſe | 
words; written with the quaking hand, and 
moſt ſorrowful heart of your moſt forrowful | 


ſubject, and moſt humble ſervant and prifoner, 
this Saturda oy at your Tower of London.” 
In the ot 


clare what he knew "ow voy marriage. Amongſt 
other particulars, he- That after the king 
had ſeen her at Rocheſter, he told him L[Orom- 
well} that if he had known ſo much before as 


he then knew, ſhe ſhould not have come within 


his realm; fayi in a complaining manner, 
% what remedy her "4 


And the day 8 the 
marriage, his majeſty told him 1 liked her 
before not well, but now + like her much 
wor ſe, for I have felt her belly and her breaſts, 
and thereby as I can Judge, ſhe ſhould be no 
maid; which ſtruck me fo to the heart When 


1 felt hung that I had neither will Hor cu- 


rage to- proceed any: farther in other matters 3 


ST 


% 


er letter, which he wrote by che 
king's expreſs commands, that he might de- 
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faying, I have left Her a8 a Write 28 1 
found her.” HS 57 A 

Lee concludes nach theſe, node 
« Beſeeching moſt humbl your grace to 
don this ade edi, and to conſider: Unt 
I am a moſt woeful priſoner, ready to take 
death, when it ſhall pleaſe God and your ma. 
Jeſty; and yet the frail fleſh inciteth me con- 
_ tinually'to call to your grace for mercy and 
grace to mine offences; and thus, ute, 
_ Preſerve, and keep yu. 

Written at the Tower this Wedneſd: ay, the 
laſt of June, with the heavy heart, and trem- 
bling hand, of your Nee. s moſt heavy and 
moſt miſerable priſoner, and poor ſlave. T. C. 
M oft gracious prince, I ys r mercy, a 

mercy,” 

But it was not the e of king Henry 
to ruin his miniſters and favourites by halves; 
though the unhappy priſoner therefore, wrote 
upon theſe occaſions, in ſo moving a manner 
as even to draw tears from his eyes, he har- 
dened himſelf againſt all motions of pity, and 
refuſed him pardon, and Cromwell having 
heretofore, given that abominable precedent of 
Londemning rſons unheard, he was now 
ſerved in the ſame manner kimGolf: But it 18 

robable indeed, that the court knew, if he was 

brought to a trial, he would ſo juſtify himſelf, 
by producing the king's orders and warrants 
for what he had done, that it would be very 
difficult to condemn him; and, even as it was, 


when the bill of attainder was ſent W 
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18 


rapidity as it had done in the upper houſe; but 


ſtuck ten days, till at laſt, a new one wass 
framed there, and ſent up to the houſe f 

jo £inedts 199: © þ IVV 0 
„It is plain to perceive, ſays Burnet, that 


moſt of the articles of his impeachment, re- 
lated to orders and directions he had given, 
for which, it is very probable; he had the 

3 warrant. And, for the matter of hereſy,” 
the king had proceeded ſo far towards a reſor- 


mation, that What he did that way was, in all 


probability, done by the king's orders: but 
the king now falling from theſe things, it was 
thought they intended to ſtifle him by ſuch an 
attainder; that he might not diſcover the ſe-“ 
cret orders or directions he had given him for 
his own juſti cation. For the particulars of 
bribery and extortion, with Which he was alſo 
charged, they being mentioned in general ex- 


him. But, for treaſonable words which were 
alledged againſt him, it was generally thought 


that they were a contrivance of his enemies ;- 
ſince it ſeemed a thing very extravagant, for 


a favourite in the height of his greatneſs, to 
talk :ſo rudely. And, if he had been guilty of 
it, Bedlam was thought a fitter place for 
his reſtraint than the Tower. Nor was it 
judged likely, that he, having ſuch great and 


watchful enemies at court,” any ſuch diſcourſes, _ 
ſhould have lain fo long ſecret; or, if they 


had come to the king's knowlege, he was not a 
| En EI EEE 
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mons ; it did not paſs with the ſame! 
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143 BRITISH) PLUTARCH; 
prince of ſuch a temper, as to have forgiven; 
much leſs employed, and advanced a man af 
ter ſuch diſcourſes. And, to think, that du 
ting fifteen months after the words wer ſaid 
to have been ſpoken, none would have had 
the zeal for the king, or the malice to Crom- 
well, to repeat them, were ag at could 
not be believed.“ at] 
Like other perſons i in 2 por Donal 
well was deſerted by moſt of his pretended 
friends. Archbiſhop Cranmer only 4 0 
abandon him in his diſtreſs, but wrote to — = 
king very warmly in his behalf. In his letter 
he expreſſed. himſelf to this purpoſe, ** * 
cannot but be forrowful and amazed, that he 
mould be a traitor again your majeſiy be 
that was ſo advanced by, your, majeſty he, 
whoſe ſurety was only by * our majeſty wr. 
who loved your majeſty. (as I ever thoughe) n 
leſs than God; he, who ſtudied always to ſet 
forward whatſoever was your majeſty's will 
aud leaſure; he that — for no man's di. 
rv re to ſerve your majeſty; he that was ſuch 
a. rp” in my judgment, in wiſdom, dili- 
gence, faithfulneſs, and experience, às no 
prince in this realm ever had 1 he that was fo: 
vigilant to preſerve your majeſty from all trea- 
ſons, that few could be. ſo ſecretly conceived, 
but he detected the e in the * 
the noble princes af happy memory, 
John, — II. and 8 II. had ng 
duch 2 Roualdlien bout them, I Erben _ 
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Kala 4 hever kobe Beet 1 traiterouſſy aban 

= doned and overtlirown as thoſe good prince | 
Iberer But the duke of dee 450 ph 

; reſt of the popiſh patty, baffled all the ap 
cation that was 9 in favour of the Fi. 
Eſſex, who was, in - purſuance of his i 
biotight t6 a ſcuffoſd erected on Ton 
r He made che followint 
| & F at oft hither to = and not 


to pürge myſeif, as ma. Aline 
e for; iF T olf Rs de, were a 
very wretch and "miſer, © I am By the law 
este demnet 16 die, and thank 6 Lord G8 
_ that Hit appointed me this death for mite ; 
—_ for, — * 775 that R „ 
of diſere ton; fade ved x ſinner n 
ed thy Lord God; for the which T alf Hich 
hearty forgiveneſs And it is not unknown. 
to many of you that I Have been 4 great” tra. 
veller in Sis wort, and, being but of a Bafe- 
degree, was called to bi ' eſtate ; and finde 
the time- F cane thereto, T have offeided 
ny price, for dus Which'T ile biny heartify | 
forgiveriths,. and beltech' you al 10 2 
Gott with me kus he wilt orgive me. — 
give me! O'Son, fore ies nere O'H6- 
ly G forgive me! O Three Perfons in 
3 forgive me. And now I p 2 75 
that be lere, to bent me record, I die 
catholfe faith; nor doubting in any Kriele of * | 
my faith, no; nor doubtii gin any. acrament „„ 
me chene Many” fant eat me, and | 
85 O 3 85 reported, N 
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reported, that I have been a bearer. of ſuch as 
have maintained evil opinions; which is un- 
true: but I confeſs that, like as God by his 
holy ſpirit doth inſtruct us in the truth, ſo the 
devil is ready to ſeduce us; and Lhaye been 
ſeduced; but I bear witneſs, that 1 die in the 
- Catholic faith of the holy church; and I hear- 
tily defire you to pray for-the king's grace, 
that he may long live with you, in health and 
proſperity ; and, aftör him, that his ſon, prince 
Edward, may long reign over you. And once 
again I deſire you to pray for me, that ſo 
Jong as life een in this 7 te : WARE 
Nothing. in my faith.” Having ſpoken thus, 
Which be ſeems. to have done through the 
weakneſs natural to a dying man, or. his affec- 
tion to his ſon, whom he feared the king would 
purſue with further vengeance, if he attempted 
to. vindicate himſelf at his death, he paſſed a 
Few moments'in his devotions, and =_ was 
beheaded on the 28th of July, 1540, 
In this manner departed Thomas Cromwell, 
earl of Eſſex, who, if we may give credit to 
the beſt authorities concerning him, was a 
perſon of an uncommon prudence, abilities, 
and induſtry. His apprehenſion was ready, 
his judgment ſolid, his memory tenacious, his 
wa  - eloquence fluent, his deportment graceful, his 
beart generous and grateful, his temper. patient, 
5 his converſation agreeable, and his friendſhip 
well - choſen and conſtant. But it was the 
- policy of Henry VIII. as an excellent author 
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23 Andrew's, . '6f Seed — 
Sardinaf of te Roman omit Shüreh, way defeended | 
from an honourable in the north 
according to Nefbitt's heraldry, the fon of 
John Beatoun, of Balfour, by Iſabel his wife, 


; = of David Moniepenny, of Pitmilly- 


e county of Fife, and nephew to James- 
Beatoun, his predeceſſor in the archbiſhopric. 
of St. Andrew's. He was born in the year 
ars, that there was no care 
Ait Education equal to his 
birth, He the various claſſes 
of ſchool learning! res rapidity, and having. 
entered the univerſity of St. Andrews, he be- 
gan to diſplay ſuch a readineſs of wit, and: 
withal ſuch. an. intenſe application to ſtudy,, 
that his relations conceived great hopes of his. F-. 
becoming, one day or other, an honour and. 
* rt to his family. 

5 theſe flattering expectations were gie 
tained by no one with ſuch a degree of warmth,. 
as his uncle, the archbiſhop, who loved David: 
as his wn ſon : as the beſt method, therefore, 

echre his advancement 1 in life, he ſent him. 4: 
over to Paris, where our young Scot com- Ca 
n a ſtudent in one of the 3 | 
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CARDINAL BEATOUN, 165. 
ed Eimſelf in r and canon law, 


na applied ſo dili 
qualified for the fetvice of the church 

2 thoſe days the ſureſt road to- power and 
great pre ferments) that he entered into hel 
orders before he was nineteen years old 3 a 
we find that he had the addreſs, even priot ta 

that event, to recommend himfelf in 
cular a manner to the notice and favoum of 
John, Duke of Albany, then in France; wijou 
che ſtates of gcotland had made vegent, dutiaꝶ 
the. minority of. James V. that — taken 
into the ſervice of that nobleman; and being 


l ihm i ſeveral. ibs: — } 


the truſt in ——— —— 
patch and fidelity, on the death» of his; 


„ which happened in 1519, he was 3 
appointed in his lace, reſident at the Frenek 
court; This preferment abroad was attendek 
with other in bis own country; for abousn 


this time, his uncle, then archbi 
gow, beſtowed on him the re 


op of Glaſ· 


which he is ſtiled no more Ae 'the 


dioceſe of St. Andrew's ;1 lo that he- wat ben 
neficed in the church, and . e | 


anden age. of ewenty+five, 1 8 Ant! 


placaq for i in the year 15 23% 
- raiſed to the archbiſhopric | 
and hemmendatoriiip of Abroath, he 2 


* 


E 


Cory af:Camplayy | 
notwithitariding he was hut in deset sm, 
as. appears by the act of Preſtetation, m 


10 divinity, in order; | 
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ta æeſign the abbecy in favour of his nephew. 
and for that end he prevailed with the duke 
both in the young king's name and his ow-W-ͤn, 
to pope Adrian VI. to diſpatch the bulls of 
tas inveſtiture; and withal to intreat his ho- 
linefs, chat through the fullneſs of his diſpen- 
ſing power he would permit Mr. Beatoun 
to 8 taking on him what they call the 
habit, for the ſpace of two yrars; | which 
the pope, to gratify the king, acquieſced in. 
Mr. Beatoun remained in France two years af- 
ter this, and upon his return to Scotland in 
1525, we find him taking his ſeat in parlia- 
ment, as abbot of Abroath, thoſe dignitaries: 
ſitting there in ſpiritual right, as our biſhops 
have a place in the national, aſſemblies now: 
and in the ſame year he was, by act of parlia-: 
attend upon, and continue in company with, 
the king, at the ſame time that the earl of 
Angus was conſtituted one of the regents ; 
from whence one of the authors of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica obſerves, that he had ei- 
ther wrought himſelf into ſome degree of 
eonfidenee with the family of Douglas, or 
ſtood at that time in ſo great credit with the 
Eing. that even this powerful party did not 
think proper to remove him, though impla- 
cable enemies to his uncle the lord primate, 
which is, no doubt, a very high proof of his 
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Aber this period, it does not appear; that 
| in any of the ſubſequent changes of govern- 
ment he was ever under neceſſity to quit the 
rſon of his royal maſter: on the <onttary, 
grew into ſueh an extraordinary fee 
fivour with James, that in 1528, on the re- 
ſignation of biſhop Crichton, he was G 
to the dignity of lord privy ſeal, in which/ ca- 
paeity he aſſiſted the king with his councils, 
and was conſidered as the perſon in whom his 
majeſty moſt confided: nay, there are juſt 
grounds to believe, that it Was by his perſua- 
| Noir the king of Scots erected a college of juſ- 
tice in 8 after the manner that Philip IV. 7 
of France had inſtituted a court of the fame _ 
kind: He was alſo intruſted, in the year 
08822 f a very important commition; which 
him to paſs into France, in conjunc- 

tion — Sir Thomas Erſine. This was to 
conclude an alliance 3 — n —4 — crowns, 
and a; marriage wi e ter to the 
French king, which marriage, however, did 
not then take effect, becauſe the princeſs was 
at that time in a very bad ſtate of health: but 
the abbot of Abroath was | hkewiſe entruſted 
with ſome other ſecret commiſſion, which ob- 
liged him to continue at the French court 
for ſome time; and he gave his: maſter ſuch 
intelligence from thence, as enabled him to 
ſecure his peace with his uncle, Henry VIII. 
of England, while he was comylimented and 


careſſed, in the "_ e manner, Mt | 
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ted into the whole ſyſtem of French 
and undertook to make his matter: coincide with 
them; ſo that what Francis I. gave him, was 
not ſo; much eneouragement as reward; and 
the emperor invading France in 1536, king 
James, by the advice of his miniſter, actually 
came, with the flower of his nobiliy, to che _ 
ſiſtance of the French monarch; bei 


e Eri PEUTARCHD— | 
che emperer and the pope, thongh chaſe ſhve- 
reigus were hach eee eee we Britidh 


mum 185 2 

It was eg the, time. Anke thus ear 
ployed at the French court, that our abhat 
the foundation of all his greatneſs; for by his 
addreſs and underſtanding, he gained ſo much 


on the os: graces of king — J. that he 


i 


ranted him many, and thoſe, too very ſing 
ar favours, firſt, by virtue of his prerogative, 


giving him all the privileges of à native of 


rance, and afterwards conferring upon him a 


biſhapric 3 marks of eſteem. not frequently be- 


ſtowed on ſtrangers, and never by ſo wiſe a prince 


as Francis I. without juſt cauſe; whence it has 


been eonjectured, that Beatoun was now admit - 
tics, 


upon the road by the dauphin, who tend 
him to Paris, where. he had all the honours 
paid him that he could 2 and what he 
ſeemed to wiſn moſt, the princeſs Magdalen, 
for whom he had ſent two i in vain, 
was given to him in perſon, whom; with great 


pomp, he eſpouſed, on the firſt of January, 


15 37. But this lady dying in the month of 
July — ſoon after her arrival in Scct- 


N \ 
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Land, the abbot of Arbroath,” who teturned 
_=_ their majeſties into that Kingdom, was 
=_ 8 ain to Paris, to negotiate a ſecond 
for the king, with che lady Mary, 
prot roi er Guiſe, and the widow 
of the duke de Longueville. During his ſtay, 
at this time, in the kingdom '0f rance, he 
was conſecrated biſhop of Mirep JOIX 7 and all 
things being at Rok ſettled, 2 che month _ 
of June 1 536 he embarked, with his new 
miſtreſs, for Scotland, here, after great 
Hazard of being taken by the Engliſh, 1 * 5 
fafely arrived; and, in the month of. July, 
the royal nuptials were celebrated at St. Al | 
drew's, juſt one year after the demiſe of the 
former queen, 5 
Beatoun had now all the wer and axle 
rity of an archbiſhop, thoug he was no more 
than coadjutor of St. Andrew's ; but this 
being thought an inſufficiency of power to 
anſwer the ends which he had engaged to pro- 
mote, he was by pope Paul III. through the 
recommendation, as ſome have thought, of : 
the French King, raiſed to the putple, by the 
title of St. Stephen in Monto Celle, his crea- 
tion taking place on the twentieth day of De- 
cember 1538. But there is a letter of the 
3 on this occaſion, to Andrey Oli- 
phant, the Scotch agent at Rome, which 
thews to a demonſtration, that he chiefly I 
owed his dignity. to the fate of affairs in Scot-= 
land at that time, his own capacity, and the 
Kin 's inffuence. The pope wanted hea 4 
ll. E man 


—_ 
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man As Beatoun. in his intereſt; when Brent 
ſtrides were making every day towards 
liſhing the papal power, bo both 3 in England — 
Scotland; and it was with a deſign of attach- 
Ing the clergy of the latter kingdom ſtrictly 
_ + to. himſelf, that he gave them a head, Who, 
for bis own fake, would keep them, firm to the 
x4 apoſtolic ſee... 
Pet it was not many months after this 
7 that the cardinal Was in no ſmall danger of 
Jofing his maſter's confidence; for 5 
VIII. having good intelligence of the motives 
which, urged the pope to give Beatoun one of 
the ſcarlet hats, he ſent, about this time, a 
very able miniſter to his nephew James, with 
Particular inſtructions to procure the cardinal's 
- dilgrace, though the ſcheme Jaid for that pur- 
'Pole had not the deſired effect, the Scotch 
Ling taking care to elude the Engliſh ambaſ- 
Fador's inſtances, by ſuch ſubtle and evaſive 
anſwers, as left no room for takin offence, yet 
ſent him back to his maſter 4 Foy gaining 
what he came for; and Beatoun's uncle, the 
old archbiſhop, dying, in a few days, the car- 
dinal n in the primacy, whereby he 
Was inveſted with as great, or greater power 
than ever any churchman had enjoyed in that 
kingdom before. _ 
He was no ſooner advanced to this exalted 
Nation, than he began to diſcover that warm 
und perſecuting temper, which, during the 
reſt of his life, was his ae cha- 
racteriſtic; and n determine we the 
3.9 ongeſt 
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rongeſt proof of his attachment to the reli- 
gion and intereſts of Rome, he, in May 
1540, went to St. Andrew's in ſuch pomp 
and ſplendor, as, till that day, no primate of 
Scotland had ever appeared in; being at⸗ 
tended by the firſt people of the kingdom, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, and, in preſence. 
of theſe witneſſes, he held, in wonderful ſtate 
and grandeur, a kind of viſitation; in Which 
he told them how the Catholic faith was in- 

ſulted; that heterodoxy was openly 'main-" 
tained, and too much encouraged, even within 

the court; particularly he mentioned Sir Johr f 
Borthwick, who had been cited to St. An- 
drew's for diſperſing heretical books, and 
holding ſeveral opinions contrary to the dae- 
trine of the Roman church ; who neither ap- 
pearing in perſon, or by proxy, he was con- 
demned for contumacy, on the 28th of May 
1540, and his effigtes were publicly burnt tile 
fame day in the market. place of St. Andrew, 


and a week after at Edinburgh, and all per- To 


ſons were forbid to reheve or entertain him, | 
on penalty of excommunication ; ſo that Sir 
John was forced to retire into Eogland, where 
he was well received by Henty, and honoured 
with a public character to the Proteſtant 
princes in Germany. The cardinal going on 
to proſecute ſeveral others for the ſame crime, 
e . Mr. George Buchanan, the cele- 
rated poet and hiſtorian; and thgy all would 
certainly have ſuffered, if they bad” not made 


theit N out r of priſon. | 
2 nt But 
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- But theſe proceedings not anſwering Bea- 
toun's purpoſe to the full, he had recourſe to 
another method, which was, to engage the 

king to iſſue a commiſſion for enquiring after 
heretics, and to place at the head of it Sir 
James Hamilton, baſtard brother to the Earl 
of Arran, a man of a barbarous and bloody 
temper, whom the king, till that time, had 
always hated, for many reaſons. But the truth 
is, the king was filled with the hopes of ob- 
taining large ſums of money by the conviction 
of ſuch as were diſcovered to be favourer's of 
Tuther's doctrine: and in fupport of this. 
cheme a roll was actually made, containing 
the names of 360 of the chief nobility, who 
were ſuſpected, and might be proſecuted. 
But while Sir Jams Hamilton, the grand in- 
quilitor in this dreadful office, was buſy in. 
_ accuſing others for hereſy, he was himſelf ac- 
caſed, convicted, and afterwards executed for 
high treaſon 3. though james, Ks. left: 
a inal's 


ill his . ſubje&s abſolutely to the cardinal's 
mercy, there is no knowing what lengths he; 
Kill might have gone, had not providence pre- 
| re e perpetration of his bloody defigns, 
by the Fs e that monarch ;.who 3 at 

his miniſter's inſtigation, directed his troops, 
to invade England, they were at Solway Moſs 
engaged and diſcomfited; which diſmal over. 
throw had ſuch an effect upon him, that, in 
the end, it broke his heart. ? 
. Fhe-ſituation in which the king's death left 
the nation, alarmed all ranks of men, A war 


again}. 
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againſt England had been undertaken, without 
neceſſity, and carried on without ſucceſs #' 
many perſons of the firſt diſtinction had fallen 

into the hands of the enemy, and, among the 
reſt of the nobles, there was little union, 
either in their views or their affections: add, 


too, that the . diſputes, occaſioned by 


the opinions of the reformers, growing 23 
_ day more violent, gave new rage to th 


factions which are natural to a form of govern 


ment nearly Ariſtocratieal. The government 
of an infant queen was ſtill more deſtitute of 


real authority; and James had not provided 
even a common remedy againſt the diſorders 


of a minority, by committing to proper perſons 
the care of his daughter's' education, and the 


adminiſtration of affairs in her name; ſo that, ; 
in mere deſpair, he abandoned. them both t- 


. 


the mercy of fortune, and leſt open to 


every 
pretender the office of regent; which d | 


not fix to his own ſatis faction 
Cardinal Beatoun, Who had for many . 
er conſidered as prime miniſter, was the 


firſt that claimed that high dignity; and, in ; 
ſapport of his pretenſions, he produced a 
teſtament which he himſelf had forged i in the 


name of the late king; and, without any 


other right, inſtantly affe the title of 
regent. He hoped, by: the aſſiſlance of the 
clergy, the countenance of France, the con- 


d the ſup» 


nivance of the queen dowager, 
, to hold by 


port of the whole popiſni fa 


als what he had ſeized on by Feng But 
wc] P2 | Beatouns 1 
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HBeatoun had ed power doi wy to be 2 


favourite of the nation: thoſe among the 
nobles who wiſhed for a reformation in reli- 
ion dreaded his ſeverity; and others con- 
the elevation of a churchman to the 

| office of the kingdom, as a depreſſion 
themſelves; at their inſtigation, therefore, 


"James Hamilton, Earl of Arran, and next 
heir to the queen, rouſed himſelf from his i in- 


activity, and was prevailed on to aſpire to the 
regency; to which, proximity of blood, and 


1 former: practice in hike caſes, gave him an 


undoubted title. The nobles, who were aſ⸗ 
ſembled for this purpoſe, \unammouſly con- 
ferred on him the ſapreme office; and the 
public voice applauded their choice. 
No two men ever differed more widely i in 
diſpoſition and character, than the earl of 


Arran and cardinal Beatoun. The | cardinal. 
was by nature of immoderate ambition; by 


long experience he had acquired addreſs and. 
refinement; and inſolence grew upon him 
from continual ſucceſs, His high ftation m 
the church placed him in the way of great 
employments; his abilities were equal to the 


_ greateſt of theſe; nor did he reckon any of 


thenr to be above: his merit. As his own emi- 


nence was founded upon the power of the 
church of Rome, he was a zealous defender 
of that ſuperſtition, and, for the ſame reaſon, 


an avowed enemy to the doctrine of the re- 
formers: political motives, alone, deter- 
mined him — * one, or W 


* 
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the. other. His early application to, public 
buſineſs kept him unacquainted with the lJeam- 
0p and controverſies: of the age; he gave 
gement, however, upon all points in diſ- 
Ne with a precipitaney, violence, and 
rigour, w which cotemporary hiſtorians. mention 
With indignation. The character of the earl. 
Arran was, in almoſt every thing, the reverſe 
of this. He was neither infected with ambi- 
tion, nor- inlined; to cruelty: the love of eaſe 
extinguiſhed. the former; the ſoftneſs. of his 
teniper preſerved. him from the latter. 240 
midity and irreſolution were his predominan 
failings; the one occaſioned by his — war 
eonſtitution, and the other ariſing from a 
conſciouſneſs that his abilities were not equal 
to his ſtation. With theſe diſpoſitions he 
might have enjoyed and adorned private lifez 
but his public conduct Was without courage; 
or dignity, or conſiſtence ; the perpetual 
flave of his own fears, and, by, conſequence, 
the perpetual 2 of thoſe who found their ad- 
vantage in, practiſing upon them. But as v0 
other perſon could be ſet in oppoſition. to the 
cardinal, witb any probability of ſacceſs, the 3 
nation declared in his favour with {o general a 
conſent, that the artifices of his yu could 
not withſtand its united ſtrength, 

This was in the year 1542, the celebrated 
Mary Queen of Scots being then but a few 
days old ; and, before the cloſe of the fame 
year, the earl of Arran was fifmly ſettled in 
the _—_— to the: utter tene of. ee. 
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dinal ; which was brought about, chiefly, by 
the Lords who were in the Engliſh intereſt, 
and deſirous of complying with a propoſal 
made by Henry VIII. for a marriage between 
Edward, his only ſon, and the infant queen: 


this propoſal, indeed, was alſo-reliſhed by all 
who feared the cardinal or favoured the change 


of religion; for they were fond of an alliance 


which afforded' protection to the doctrine they 


had” embraced, as well as to their own per- 
fons, againſt the power of a Roman Catholic 
prelate. But Henry's rough and overbearin 


temper rendered this ſcheme abortive. He 


had at once alarmed and irritated the whole 
Scottiſh natien, by demanding that the 
ueeh's perſon ſhould immediately be com- 


mitted to his cuſtody; and that the govern- 
ment of the kingdem ſhould be put in his 
hands during her minority, What people 


would not ſcorn to purchaſe an alliance, how- 


eyer great, at the price of their liberty ? 


The parliament of Scotland, notwithſtanding; 
influenced by ſome of their nobles, ſeemed 
1 ſtudious of a peace with the Engliſh king; 
and Cardinal Beatoun being the only ob- 
ſtruction to the meaſures leading to it, he 
was, by order of the regent; ſeized, and ſent 
prone: to the' caftle of Blackneſs, after the 
Engliſh ambaſſadors had failed, in a daring 
attempt to carry off both the young queen 
and him as a prize to their impatient maſter. 
But things remained" not long in this ſitua- 
tion; the cardinal, though under reſtraint, 
n 8 found. 


CARDINAL BEATOUN. 165 
found means to attach ſo ſtrong a party to his 
2 intereſt, and, what was ſtill more extraordi- 
_ © nary, had gained ſo many of the pegple-about 
the regent, that, not knowing how to ſecure 
himſelf, that nobleman was forced to ſet him 
at liberty : an event, no doubt, which is very 
expreſſive of Beatoun's genius and character; 
Who knew how to court and manage factions 
ſo well, that, from being excluded the court, 
and impriſoned, he, upon the young Queen's. 
coronation, was again admitted of the counts 
cil,; and, at the requeſt as well as by the con- 
ſent of the regent, aſſumed the high.office ' of 
chancellor, out of Which the archbiſhop: of 
Glaſgow was turned, to meke way' for him. 
After this the cardinal proceeded to give 
new proves of his art and addreſs. /. The treaty ' 
which had been ſigned with Henty, dering 
his. confinement at Blackneſs, though on 8 
more equitable footing,” than at firſt pro | 
Was ſtill manifeſtly to the advantage — Enge 
land: he complained loudly upon this account, 
he ſaid © that the regent had betrayed the na- 
tion to its moſt inveterafe enemies, and ſacri- 
ficed its honour to his o¼¹n ambition. He ſore- 
told the extinction of the true catholic reli- 
Bi under the tyrannieal uſurpation of an 
. unzcated-. \ heretic 5 but above all, he 
lente to ſee an ancient kingdom, conſents 
ing to its own ſlavery; and in one hour, the 
weakneſs or treachery of a ſingle. man, fur-- 
rendering every thing, for which 55 Scots 


ou ſtruggled — o mapy ages.“ Tho: 
| we. of 
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rage of the people roſe to ſuch a erke & upon 
theſe remonſtrances, that the Englith mini- 
ſters could hardly be protected from their in- 
ſults. The clergy contributed a great ſum 
towards preſerving the church from the domi- 
nion of a prince, whoſe ſyſtem of reformation 
was ſo fatal to their power ; and the nobles, 
after having mortified the cardinal ſo lately 
in ſuch a cruel manner; were now ready to 
ee and to ſecond him, as the defender 
of the honour and liberty of his country. 
Fired by theſe encouragements, his r 
and zeal grew equally intemperate; he imme+ 
diately Kiel on the perſons of the young 
queen and her mother, and added-to his party 
the ſplendor and authority of the royal name. 
But about the ſame time he received a more 
real acceſſion to his ſtrength, by the arrival 
of Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, whoſe re- 
turn from France he had earneſtly ſolicited. 
This young nobleman 'was hereditary enemy 
of the houſe of Hamilton, he had many claims 
* the regent, and pretended a right to ex- 
ude him, not only from ſuceceding to 
the crown, but to deprive him of the poſſeſ- 
fon! of © his private fortune. The cardinal 
| flattered his vanity with the crolpath of mar- 
trying the queen dowager, and affected to treat 
him with ſo much ſtudied reſpect, that the re- 
ur became jealous of him as a rival in power. 
Mean while the day appointed for the ra- 


tification of the treaty with England approach 8 


_ and the ain Was quite 3 3 
| A 


I peculiar to weak men, when they are ſo un- 
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5 * to proceed, and acted to the laſt with 
that irreſolution; and inconſiſteney, Which is 


_ fortunate as to have the chief part in the 
conduct of difficult affairs. On the 28 th of 
Auguſt, he ratified the treaty, with Henry, 
and N the; 2 nodtil : — 


ln urgh,- met mit; the hrs. at 
| Callender, renounced the fiiendſnip of Eng- 
land, and declared for the intereſts of France. 
Beatoun's intereſt was from this moment ſo 
great with the earl of Orran, and ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that he might be ſaid to have as 
much influence over him as he had over the 
king, which manifeſtly- apppeared by pro- 
curing. him to ſollicit the court of Rome to 
extend his ok almoſt boundleſs authority, 
by, appointing Nudes a laters: Ln ths 
POP $5: 
I he firſt inſtance after 1 entrance upon this - 
new office, which the cardinal gave of his de- 
votion to the ſee of Rome, Was to work ſo 
upon the regent, as to make him public ab- 
dure the doctrine of the reformers; and de- 
clare for the old faith this being accompliſhed, - 
he ſet about working. the /hereticks.: But he 
bes addreſs enough to procure ſuch numbers 
W of high rank and diſtinction to be 
nt at, and to attend him In his jndica- 
—j— — that, inſtead of appearing an act of his 
Mts: or FR: oft of his W it Jooked 


rather 


* 


$ * 
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S rather as a thing impoſed: upon him, and in 


kingdom. Sach was the wonderful dexterity 


to the very utmoſt of his power, he promoted 
the cauſe of popery. With a view to ſerve 
this cauſe ſtill mote effectually, he ſummoned, 
in che beginning of 1546, a provincial aſſem 
- bly of the clergy, at the Black Friars in Edin- 

burgh; and he propoſed atchieving vaſt matters 
at hs meeting, which he opened'with a ſpeech, 


danger from the prevailing of hereſy, for 
which he ſaid he knew but two remedies, the 


ther adhered to, or N the new opint- 
ons; the other was to reform the ſcandalous 
and immoral lives of the clergy, which gave 
the greateſt pretence for men to ſeparate from 
the church; but the cardinal was ſoon diverted 
from the purpoſes he had then in hand, by an 
information hs received, that Mr. George 
_ Wiſhart, the moſt famous proteſtant preacher 
in Scotland; was at the fame time actually in 
the houſe of Mr. Cockburn, of Ormiſton, in 
Eaſt Lothian. He directly applied to the go- 


ego, to eaaſe Wiſhaty-to Be apprehended, 
5 having, with much difficulty prevailed, . 
nt in-perſon, with the earl of 


his eminency 


4 


Bothwell, Who was ſheriff of the county, te 
ſee. the culprit apprebended : but not ſatisſied 
f 1767 Fo aL | | ceed 


Which he ated with the approbation' ef the 
nobility and gentry, as well as clergy of the 


of this man, and ſuch the zeal with, which, 


wherein he ſhewed, that religion was in great 


fr to proceed vigorouſly againſt ſuch as eĩ- 
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well te deliver ws York. to ooh lord en | 
no?? püffuaft to which} Withart was fifſt bar- ; 
ried to the houſe of Eipkinſton; where" the 2 
cafdinal ther was; from thence to the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, and by the queen dowager's 
perſuaflon, the gobefnor caufed kim to be” 
tratisferred to the” caftle of St. Anfliew's** 
this Was all Beaton defired# and às ſoon as 
he had got the unfortunate man into his po- it 
er,” tryal was the word, and condemn him to 1 
the ſtake. But becauſe he would keep up 1 
ſome ſhew of juſtice, he ſummoned” the pre- 
lates to meet on the twenty. ſeventh of F ebru- 
ary following, which they accordingly” did: 
but the | archbiſhop of Glafę OW very Helly 
propoſed an application-to the governor for 4 
commiſſion to ſome man of quality, to'try ſo 
famous a priſoner, that the whole blame might 
not fall upon theclergy, to which the Cardinal ; 
agreed, and the governor at firſt made wo ò f 
great ſcruple of the thing; however, Mr Ha 
milton of Preſton, having ſome converſation” 4 ö 
with him before” the ſigning of the warrans, © - 
1 he fhewed bit e folly of raking ON 

thorn out of another man's por to thruft 1 

it fito” his 5%, in the end, his lotdihip ſen tn 
the cardinal word That he would do a 1 
not to precipitate Wiſpart's tryal, bfit delay it 
until his coming, for as to himſelf, he would 
not content to nfs death before fe cauſe was © 
We be examnfued; andifhis'emiriency mould 
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230 BRITISH PLUTARCH, , 
do , otherwiſe, he would make proteſtation, 
that che blood of the man ſhould be required 
OM „ ot ade t ob foe, 

When the, cardinal received this meſlage, 4 


he was equally angry and perplexed z yet re- 


W 


ſolved to go on with the buſineſs; he ſent this 
return to the governor, That he had not 
wrote to him about this matter, as ſuppoſing 45 
himſelf to be any way dependant upon his au- 
:thority, but from a deſire that the perſe- 
cCution and conviction of heretics, might have 
2 ſhow. of public conſent, which, ſince he 
could not this way obtain, he would proceed 
in that way, which, to him appeared moſt 
proper. And in purſuance of this declara- 
tion, he indicted Mr, Wiſhart upon eighteen 
articles, notwichſtanding his appeal, as being 
the governor's priſoner, to a temporal judica- 
tory; and having tryed and condemned him, 
cauſed him to be burnt at St. Andrew's, on 
the ſecond of March: forbidding all perſons 
to pray for him, under pain of incurring the _ 
ſevereſt cenſures of the church. As for Wiſh- _ 
art, he died with great firmneſs, conſtancy, _ 
and Chriſtian courage, and was held as a ſaint 
and martyr by all thoſe of the reformed per- 
9. ES 577: e Ci Tn a, 


Me may eaſily imagine that the boldneſs. of t 
this proceeding made a great noĩſe throughout 4 
ey ee ſuch as were zealous papiſts, 

magnifyed the ſpirit and ſteadineſs of the car- A 


dinal ; others of more moderation, cenſured 
at as a raſh and very imprudent action, which 


61d | 4.” . 


* 


could not but he attended with very diſmal. 
Tonſequences; and the friends to the proteſtant 
© cauſe” openly declared, that as it was done 
without due courſe of law, it ought to be con- 
"fidered as'a murder, which, if unqueſtioned 
by the ſtate, private men might revenge, As. 
for the cardinal, he did not ſeem to he highly 


concerned at the rumours which his conduct. - 


in chis matter had raiſed ; he was ſo much 
perſuaded in himſelf of his great intereſt 

. {among the nobility} that he did not apprehend 
any fort of danger from the governor's diſplea- 


fure; and, on the other Hand, he thought, 


that having embarked the- whole clergy of: 
Scotland in the fame cauſe with himielf, he 
© was ſure of all the intereſt they had among 
the people. There is a circumſtance mentioned 
by Kerl hiſtorians, which very plainly proves, 
that the cardinal was, at the time we now 
mention, at the height of his fortune and 
wiſhes; and that he was intent upon nothing 
but the means of adding to; and ſecuring 
the ſame proſperity for the future. For it ap- 
= that be went, ſoon after the death of 
Mr. Wiſhart, to Finhaven, the ſeat of the earl of 
Crawford, to ſolemnize a marriage between the 
"eldeſt ſon of that nobleman, and his own natural 
daughter, Margaret, which was performed in 
great pomp and ſplendor. Fhis fact is the 
cleareſt proof that the cardinal had no dread - 
or terror upon his mind, but thought his con- 


& 


dition as fſecurs, if not more ſo, than ever; 
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. 172 BRITISH PLUTARCH. 
high credit with the greateſt, men in the king- 

illegitimate iſſue, to one of the moſf ancient 
. and honourable families in Scotland. 


But while be was thus employed, and in 

the miqdſt of his rejoicing, he had intelligence 
that an Engliſſi ſquadron was upon the cqaſt, 
and, that conſequently an invaſion was to be 
_ feared; upon this he immediately return edito St. 
- Andrew's, and appointed a day for the nobility 
and gentry of that country, which is very 
open, and expoſed to the fea, to meet and con- 

ſult about the proper means of raiſing ſuch a 
force as might, be ſufficient to ſecure them 
from apy attempts of an enemy. He began 

_ Ukewiſe to ſtrengtken the. fortifications of his 
on caſtie at that city, into which the was at 

ay time able to put à garriſon ſufficient 1b0 
defend it. But the time of meeting not being 
come, and no farther news heing heard of the 
Engliſh fleet, he was more intent upon ren- 
dering the - caſtle, tenable againſt, a foreign 
force, than ſolicitous about aſſembling ſuch a 
number of men, or taking ſuch other precau- 
tions, as might ſecure him from being ſur- 
priſed by his foes at hame, of which, he dogs 
not ſeem to have entertained the ſmalleſt ſuſ- 

picion, yet, when he leaſt apprehended the 

. roke,. the thunder was moſt ready to burſt 
Wziſe he was buſy; about the matters above 
related, there came to him the eldeſt, ſon of 

dhe (carl of Rothes, Mr. Norman Leſleys.a 


A 


* im, 3 2 | Alen 
2 ree, . at £ * ure, 
NT bappe at 2 gentleman s Uncle, 
Vir. jehn Lede, wh 9 57 mY — boy - 
enemies — 2m w_ 
| heard: therefg Al 9 
bad teciyed e A 
Per, and; daring, ſpirit, 9 ® 14 


mediately,; ,aggravated, the injury. $a him 
. by;the; cardinal, and Hronght With him 
other per ſons, who ghought themſelyes wrong | 
; by.that; prelate ; and ig.the end it was agraed Þ 
among them chat the cardinal N al 4 
deni cut o. 3699” e364 11 £ B BIT * RY 1 
3 ae aan 922 few « rhe f 
eonſpiracy, and of them the: be 
verre, Norman Leſley, Jo N 1 
Kirgaldy af Grange, Peter — chapl 5 } 
31 125 225 eee Nui. 1 RENE 1 


p 1 
e 


ig ng _ — Ile = 
vants Were ſtirting, and they enter 1 
agreement under their hands, to be at that . 1 

ity on the twenty-cighth-of May, and be- 
have in the mean time in ſuch-a' manner, as 

to afford no room for ſuſpicion. Acenadingiy 

+ at the time agreed an, þ efley came, 7 

en han ve periany "end, a 

eich Q3 - the i 


im all.. een 


| Are noiſe or te Beatoun ever wolte At 


FN e U en 


EY place where h "af '1ddped William: 
8 gr 3+ 7s 


"Kircaldy Was rhe1 en bur John. | 
"Eefley One h ie was "known? to de the Tardi- 
abe avowed' be) did not come tilb it Was. 
UGark. $1577 *&t D Gren BK 1 
OR Saturday. morning, the twenty-minth of. 


: 19 vc hey „they met in the abbey church: yard about 


05 clock, Bein, F 0 more - than twelve 
'Spreed; chat Kircaldy 
„iguld tak pelſons ien Ip! 2idefecure 
e gate! ef e reſt might At enter, ' which he 
- #ecordingly* did * entertaii ing the porter with 

ſome diſcourſe, about the time when the car- 


dinal would be ſtirring, and might be ſpoke 
| With. Then came Norman Beſley, and two 


- more, and laflly Joh Leſley; With the other 
t Ww˖· . upon the fight of Ron, the portar made 
towards the draw. bridge, but they ſeized him, 

» 460k ths" keys From! bim, and "ſecured che. 


4 gate. egintig $5 er $6 Did STR £295 


The next wing tbey did, e te ſend ſour 
Eis to watch the e chamber, that 
ht have no notice given him of What 

was doing; they afterwards Went tand called up 
the ſervants, te wem they were very well. 
-khown; and turned” them, do che number of 
fifty, out at the gate; | as they did above an. 


_ /tndred workmen employed in repafring the 


-caftle z"but'the eldeſt ſon? of the regent, Who: 
was with-the cardinal,-they/kept for their own 
"ſecurity 3” all this being executed with fo | 
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the cardinal, * | Jom 
lg Jobs A, 15 you, 1 open the. 8 „ 
to thoſe Who are here.” © However, 1 
dong this, the cardinal inſtantly roſe and 1840 
gan to barricadoe the, door in the beſt manner 
e could; then the conſpirators. called” for | 
fire; but, while it "was fetching, 'Beatoun, 
having conferred wWith them, upon ! 5 
being made him that no violence mould be bel 
offered towards his perſon, he opened the 
door, When the Whole party ruſhing upon 
him with their naked ſwords, put an end to 
his life in an inſtant, notwithſtanding the 'obl> + 
gation they were. under, by d their ae © 1% 
ſpafe it. 5 nt 
The Grrcumitances of this Felipe den 
have been differently reported and variouſly 
cenſured, according to the ſentimentsof thoſe 
whom they are recorded. As for his character, it 
4s beft ered from an ingenious countryman. - 
his own ; who ſays, * Cardinal Beatoundid - 
"not uſe his power with a moderation equal 
to the prudence ay which he at Mo: 
Notwithſfariding his great abilities, he had | 
too many of xn pal ons and prejudices of an 
Angry leader of a faction, to govęrn a divided 
people with temper. His reſentment againſt 
Nan * part of the Na no his benen . 


5 * | . 1 LY T Gen 0 
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n and, above all, lis. barbarous egal Po- Ki 


I he was not ena kable for his learning, vet 
be was very far from Fa ee, In tf 


6 ſccullon of. the famous, Georg e 1 5 We 5 8 

maß of honourable birth and lee fant] a. : 75 

1 wore out the patience of a fierce age. 5 
Another Writer Gels of him ſays,, hot. a 


14 14 I»; 


eint. And tho he 18*Srievouſl 3 825 3 
faked. by ſome, ; as 125 as Menz — „ 
| others, Yer it ſeems to be 4 whit agreed © 
all, that his abilities were no way inferior to 
his fortune. "He was a great friend to his fa- 
mily; and, though a prieſt, left behind him 

olterity, which yet maintain an honourable 
rank i in. their native country. He was fo well : 
beloved by the people of "1 t. Andrew's, that, 
as ſooh as they Knew his caſtle was ſeized, 
they roſe, in hopes of delivering him; bur 
„ 3 Vead body being expoſed: from a ny 
= heir hearts e them, au 1 n 4 
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